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The study of Christian culture 
could bring a principle of unity 
and a bond of integration to the 
anarchy of competing specialisms 
in higher education today. 


THE STUDY OF 
CHRISTIAN CULTURE 


CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


ONE OF THE CHIEF CAUSES of the weakness of religion in the modern 
world has been the general neglect of religious studies in higher 
education. In the past in Europe, and to some extent in America also, 
“religious education”” meant teaching a child his catechism, and in 
Protestant countries teaching him to read the Bible and perhaps 
teaching him to read the New Testament in Greek. But anything more 
than that was regarded as only necessary for the clergy. Conse- 
quently the division between lay and clerical studies was a very sharp 
one, especially in Catholic countries, where the candidates for the 
priesthood underwent a specialized training from a very early age 
in les petits séminaires. And it was this state of things which was 
largely responsible for the anticlericalism of lay opinion in Catholic 
Europe during the nineteenth century. 

But in this country there has been a different tradition, and Catholic 
colleges and universities have devoted considerable effort and thought 
to religious teaching and to the integration of Catholic theology and 
philosophy in the college curriculum. Yet even here the results have 
been disappointing—for this education has not produced many out- 
standing Catholic religious thinkers or philosophers. Consequently 


Eprtor’s NoTE: This article was originally delivered on April 29, 1960, as part of the 
Third Symposium on Christian Culture at Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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we are today in the midst of an active process of self-criticism in edu- 
cational matters, especially with regard to higher education. 

The same process is also going on in non-Catholic education. In- 
deed, many of the problems are common to both systems and are the 
result of the immense expansion of the educational system and the 
democratic attempt to give every young man and woman a college 
education and to provide an almost unlimited choice of specialisms 
and vocational courses. Higher education has tended to become an 
anarchy of competing specialisms and no longer possesses any prin- 
ciple of unity. 

In this situation, which affects Catholic as well as non-Catholic 
colleges, we have been led to ask whether there is not room for the 
study of Christian culture and whether such a study might not provide 
a bond of integration which would unite the higher and more abstract 
principles of theology and philosophy with the specialized courses 
which prepare the student for his future profession or vocation. But 
this suggestion has encountered considerable opposition from two 
sides. To the reformer or “the liberal,” it seems too reactionary— 
too bound up with dogmatic Catholic presuppositions—while to the 
conservative it seems to be a revolutionary threat to the classical 
studies which have been the basis of the Liberal Arts curriculum in 
the university. 

Now it is certainly true that the study of Christian culture does in- 
volve a break with that exclusive concentration on the Greek and 
Latin classics which dominated Western education in the past. For 
centuries higher education has been so identified with the study of 
one particular historic culture—that of ancient Greece and Rome— 
that there was no room for anything else. Even the study of our own 
particular national culture, including both history and literature, did 
not obtain full recognition until the nineteenth century, while the 
concept of Christian culture as an object of study has never been 
recognized at all. 

The great obstacle to this study has not been religious or secularist 
prejudices but strictly cultural. It had its origins in the idealization 
of classical antiquity by the humanist scholars and artists who redis- 
covered the Hellenistic concept of Paideia and in the corresponding 
depreciation of the education of the medieval schools. And it fol- 
lowed from this view that the period that intervened between the fall 
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of Rome and the Renaissance offered the historian, as Voltaire says, 
“the barren prospect of a thousand years of stupidity and barbar- 
ism.” They were “middle ages” in the original sense of the word— 
that is, a kind of cultural vacuum between two ages of cultural 
achievement which, to continue the same quotation, “vindicate the 
greatness of the human spirit.” 

This view, which necessarily ignores the achievements and even the 
existence of Christian culture, was passed on almost unchanged from 
the Renaissance to the eighteenth-century Enlightenment and from the 
latter to the modern secularist ideologies. And though today every 
instructed person recognizes that it is based on a completely erroneous 
view of history and very largely on sheer ignorance of history, it 
still continues to exert an immense influence, both consciously and 
unconsciously, on modern education and on our attitude to the past. 

It is therefore necessary for educators to make a positive effort to 
exorcise the ghost of this ancient error and to give the study of Chris- 
tian culture the place that it deserves in modern education. We cannot 
leave this to the medievalists alone, for they are to some extent them- 
selves tied to the same error by the limitations of their specialism. 
For Christian culture is not the same as medieval culture. It existed 
before the Middle Ages began and it continued to exist after they 
had ended. The term “the middle ages” is itself derived from the 
false view of history of which I have been speaking—the view that 
there was a kind of cultural vacuum of a thousand years or more be- 
tween two isolated peaks of creative achievement. And no less mis- 
leading is the opposite view of the Catholic romantics who identified 
Christian and medieval culture and concentrated their attention on a 
single century, usually the thirteenth, and a single part of Christen- 
dom, usually France or Germany, as the perfect example of Christian 
civilization. 

But Christian culture is far more than this. It has been one of the 
four great world cultures on which the civilization of the modern 
world has been built. And in particular it is the historic basis of our 
own civilization, since it was through this Christian culture that the 
peoples and nations of the West were brought together and acquired 
a common consciousness and a sense of cultural and spiritual unity. 
Hence it is clear that without some understanding of this great cul- 
tural tradition which molded the life and thought of our ancestors 
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for ten to fifteen centuries, we cannot understand our past and we 
shall become progressively alienated from our own spiritual inheri- 
tance, as in fact so much of our population is today. By the study of 
Christian culture we become conscious of our spiritual roots and 
integrated into the continuing life of the historic community of cul- 
ture, 

One of the weaknesses of our education in the past has been due to 
our ignoring this historical dimension of Christian culture. Thus 
while the student may receive a thorough grounding in the principles 
of Thomist theology and ethics, there is a danger that this knowledge 
will remain in the sphere of theory and of textbooks, unless he is able 
to make some study of how these doctrines and these ethical values 
have in fact affected or failed to affect the way of life of Christian 
men and societies. 

Of course the study of Christian culture presupposes that such in- 
fluences have in fact existed throughout the course of history, a sup- 
position which I have always believed to be generally accepted. But 
in fact I have found to my great surprise that it is just on this ground 
that Catholic educationalists have based their opposition to the idea 
of Christian culture and to the possibility of its study. 

These objections have been very vigorously expressed by Professor 
J. G. Lawler of St. Xavier College, Chicago, in his recently published 
book, The Catholic Dimension in Higher Education,’ and since he 
represents in many ways the views of the avant garde of American 
Catholic educationalists, I think it is necessary to make some reply 
to his criticisms. 

Now Professor Lawler questions the use of the expression “Chris- 
tian Culture,” on account of the disassociation or fissure which has 
existed between Christian teaching and the practice of Christians, 
for he believes that we should not apply “the attribute Christian to 
any human undertaking not directly sanctioned by revealed truth or 
religious authority.” Professor Lawler justifies this drastic rejec- 
tion of the possibility of any Christian culture by appealing to New- 
man’s denial of the possibility of a Christian literature in his 
Discourse on the Duties of the Church towards Knowledge. Here 
Newman himself is stating an extreme position but Professor Lawler 


r The Newman Press, 1959. 
2Op. cit. pp. 211, 215. 
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is not content with this. He rewrites the whole passage, substituting 
the word “culture” for “literature” so as to make Newman respon- 
sible for his repudiation of Christian culture. This is hardly fair to 
the memory of a great Catholic who devoted his life, as he himself 
said, to resisting the religious Liberalism which denied the bond be- 
tween religion and society and was destroying all over Europe the 
Christian character of “that goodly framework of society which is the 
creation of Christianity.” 

But the fact is that Professor Lawler is quite unaware of Christian 
culture as a living historical reality. He conceives it as an intel- 
lectual ideal—the idea of a perfect Christian society—and since such 
a society has never existed, he is indignant with anyone who professes 
to find such an ideal in the bloody and barbarous past. 

For my part, I have always attempted to make it perfectly clear in 
my writings that I use the word “culture,” not as an intellectual ideal, 
but in the sense in which it is defined and used by the social sciences 
and especially by anthropology—that is to say, a culture is essentially 
a social process which may be studied historically or sociologically. 
It is the way of life of a society or a group of societies—not merely 
their economics and their technology, but even more a moral order, 
for what holds a society together are the common values, the com- 
mon standards and the common laws which make them in some sense 
a spiritual community. 

A Christian culture is this, but more than this. It is a Christian way 
of life—a spiritual order by which the Christian faith and Christian 
morality leaven human society. With Christianity a new dynamic 
principle enters the life of humanity and reorganizes it round a new 
spiritual center and toward a new supernatural end. This principle 
is social as well as individual. It is embodied in the life of an organ- 
ized community—the Catholic Church—and it extends its influence 
to every aspect of human life and every form of social activity. The 
elements of human society—family, economic association, city and 
state—remain the same, but in proportion as they come under the 
influence of the higher spiritual order, they are directed to new ends. 

Thus the contribution of Christianity to culture is not merely 
the addition of a religious element; it is a process of re-creation 
which transforms the whole character of the social organism. It 
breaks down the closed self-centered world of secularist culture and 
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gives human society a new spiritual purpose which transcends the 
conflicting interests of individual and class and race. Thus it pro- 
vides the psychological motive for the creation of a genuinely uni- 
versal culture from which no class or race is excluded. 

If this is so, it may be asked, How does the study of Christian cul- 
ture differ from the life of the Church? Clearly the two studies are 
intimately related, and it may even be said that they deal with the 
same subject from different points of view. But while the theologian 
studies it from above in the light of revelation—ex parte Dei—the 
student of Christian culture studies it from below in the light of his- 
tory—ex parte hominis. The theologian studies the whole economy of 
redemption and shows how human nature is restored and transfigured 
by the action of divine grace through the Church and the Sacraments. 
The student of Christian culture studies this leavening process on 
the human plane. He is concerned not so much with the inner nature 
of the Christian way of life as with its external expression: not that 
the two can be completely separated, any more than we can separate 
the performance of the liturgy from the spirit of prayer or from the 
sacrament. But the student of Christian culture is primarily con- 
cerned with the human material which is subjected to the leavening 
process. 

This material already possesses cultural form, so that the student 
of Christian culture is also obliged to study the pre-Christian or non- 
Christian cultures with which it is intermingled. Thus he has three 
different levels or fields of study: (1) the Christian way of life, which 
is the field of study he shares with the theologian; (2) the pre- 
existing or co-existing forms of human culture, which is the field he 
shares with the anthropologist and the historian; and (3) the inter- 
action of the two which produces the concrete historical reality of 
Christendom or Christian culture, which is his own specific field of 
study. 

Christendom, the historical reality of Christian culture as a world 
movement, was created by the conversion of Hellenistic Roman cul- 
ture to Christianity and its diffusion to the peoples of the West. Thus, 
it was a kind of “super-culture” which absorbed and overlaid a large 
number of cultures of various degrees of importance. In order to 
understand it, we must first study the Jewish-Christian tradition 
which is the specific study of theologians, but which must here be seen 
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historically and dynamically as the development of the spiritual tra- 
dition of the Old and New Testaments, which contains the sacred 
history of the People of God—the old and the new Israel. 

The study of the first community, through the Old Testament and 
the history of Judaism, is of great value in that it provides a classical 
example of a pure religious culture in which all the aspects of culture 
—sociological, political, legal, moral, ritual, and theological—are 
united in one all-embracing sacred order. It is of course easy to find 
other examples of this unification of standards in primitive cultures, 
but they are remote from our own historical experience, whereas in 
the case of the religion of Israel, it is directly related through the 
biblical tradition of our own Christian culture, which is the object of 
our study. 

This kind of historical relativism or “relatedness” is very valuable 
as against the metaphysical relativism which denies all transcendent 
values to theology and philosophy. Unfortunately, neither the theo- 
logians nor the sociologists seem to recognize this vital distinction. 
Thus there is a great danger in the United States that while secular 
education is being pushed toward an extreme metaphysical relativism 
by sociology and psychology, Catholic education is being pushed in 
the opposite direction toward a metaphysical absolutism so that you 
will get two mutually exclusive and incomprehensible universes of 
discourse. 

What is so dangerous about this particular kind of metaphysical 
education is that it leaves so little room for criticism. The student is 
bound to take Thomism largely on faith since there is no competition 
of rival schools, as in the medieval university, and so one is in danger 
of having a solid monolithic structure of infallible knowledge which 
includes philosophy as well as theology and treats the two as coequal, 
so that Catholic education becomes identified with an authoritarian 
ideology, like Marxism. Thus the distinction between theology and 
ideology becomes blurred. It may not be so in practice, but it may 
become a real danger unless students have a deep grounding in cul- 
ture, either literary or historical. 

Now as anthropology and literature are the studies which offer a 
means of understanding on the secular side, the study of Christian 
culture could perform a similar function for Catholics, if only we had 
the teachers to develop it. Therefore the first priority must be to find 
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a number of individuals who are interested in culture studies, and to 
enlist their support for the development of the study of Christian 
culture. 

Since theology and philosophy are considered the basic principles 
of unity for Catholic higher education in America, the kind of Chris- 
tian culture study here proposed may meet with opposition from theo- 
logians and philosophers as well as from specialists and utilitarians. 
I certainly do not wish to reduce the role of theology in education. 
One must remember, however, that systematic theology has hitherto 
been, in Europe, exclusively a clerical subject—a specialized dis- 
cipline for priests, and that the layman received his theology at sec- 
ond hand from the priest in the church, not from the university. My 
idea has been that a theological element can be introduced on this 
level through the study of Christian culture and of the theological 
and spiritual literature of the age which is being dealt with. 

At the same time the theology or religious instruction course, 
which forms part of the Catholic college curriculum in America, 
would be strengthened and enriched by the study of positive the- 
ology, which is an essential part of the Christian culture program. 
The systematic study of Christian doctrine only stands to gain by the 
insight imparted by a study of the historical development of Christian 
culture. Of course no one would suggest that you can teach an 
undergraduate religious doctrine without any positive theology. He 
must at least know something about the Bible, the liturgy, the creeds, 
and the church councils, and the great figures such as Athanasius and 
Augustine and Thomas. But the study of Christian culture would 
extend this element very considerably and would also give the student 
some notion of other possibilities and movements of which the ordi- 
nary student learns nothing at present. This is surely pure gain for the 
religious educator. It would enable him to assume a certain level of 
positive knowledge in his students and it would give him more time to 
devote to systematic theology and to apologetics. The latter especially 
will gain enormously by the higher standard of historical knowledge 
which the student of Christian culture will possess. 

Thus Christian culture study is additional to and not in substitu- 
tion for the professional and systematic study of theology. After all, 
this has been the Catholic educational tradition hitherto. Theology 
was the crown of the system, not the foundation, and the liberal arts 
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had an independent origin, being in fact taken over bodily from the 
old classical education. 

It must be clear from what I have already said that there can be no 
question of confining the study of Christian culture to a single period, 
for it extends over the whole course of Christian history—and even 
behind it, to its historic and providential preparation in the Old 
Testament. 

The culture of the later Middle Ages was only one of the five or six 
successive ages of Christian culture, each of which had its own mis- 
sion and vocation and deserves to be studied for its own sake as I 
have explained at greater length in my essay on “The Six Ages of the 
Church.”” Of course it is not possible, or hardly possible, for the 
student to study all of these. He can choose whichever of them is best 
adapted to his own needs and interests. But each of them provides an 
equally good field for study—not because they are equal from the 
point of view of material and intellectual culture—but because in 
each we see how Christianity has extended into vital relations with 
some particular social world and has changed it by creating a new 
pattern of Christian life according to the conditions of this particular 
age and society. Each has its own record of achievement and failure 
and each has played its part in the world mission of the Church, the 
progressive transformation of humanity by the new principle of 
divine life which was brought into the world by the Incarnation and 
which will continue its work through the whole course of human 
history until the end of time. 


3In The Historic Reality of Christian Culture (Harper & Bros., 1960), pp. 47-59. 





Physical science studies only the 
surface of an ontological depth; 
its chief speculative value is to 
point beyond itself to higher 
knowledges of being. 


THE SPECULATIVE VALUE OF 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


JOSEPH J. SIKORA 


AMONG MANY PHILOSOPHERS, and even among some physical sci- 
entists, there is a tendency to depreciate the value of modern physical 
science as a knowledge. Its practical value is agreed upon by all; 


indeed, no one could call it into doubt, with the fruits of scientific 
research all around us. But its value as speculation, as speculative 
science, often is not recognized. For example, Vincent Smith, in 
Philosophical Physics, speaks of modern physical science (as em- 
piriological physics) in the following terms: 


The purpose of empiriological physics, as its history shows, is to discover 
how and where nature is inert and how and where man can gain a hold 
on nature, turning it for his own ends. This purpose and that history show 
empiriological physics as fulfilled in engineering, making new devices for 
human use like refrigerators and airplanes and television sets, studying how 
things may be acted upon but never what they are. It is significant that the 
theoretical physics of one generation becomes the engineering rules of thumb 
in the next. 

And again: 

Knowledge, to be objective, cannot interfere with the thing known. In 
empiriological physics, this interference is the rule. In such physics, what- 
ever is meaningful is controllable. 

Empiriological physics thus classifies material for putting things together. 


1 (Milwaukee, 1950) pp. 163-164. 
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Logic, as an art, does not have knowing for its purpose, but use; it classifies 
thought for combination. Empiriological physics has a purpose that lies 
beyond itself, and that extraphysical territory is the area of human use.” 


It is the aim of this paper to show some ways in which modern 
physical science does in fact have a speculative value. But before 
we do this it is necessary to dwell on the nature and value of specu- 


lation in general. 


SPECULATION AND ITS VALUE 


“Speculation” is a term derived from the Latin speculari, “to 
look at or see.” Primarily, it is used to designate intellectual knowl- 
edge by which we merely see what is there, as opposed to intellectual 
knowledge by which we see a norm according to which we ourselves 
make or do something. Secondarily, it is applied to the intellectual 
activity whereby the intellect constructs possibly true accounts of 
what is there in reality, where we cannot actually see what is there. 
Both these forms of knowledge, directed toward the things as they are 
quite independently of ourselves, are also called speculative knowl- 
edge, as opposed to practical knowledge, which is directed toward 
what can be put into reality by our activity. 

Speculative knowledge, as Aristotle points out at the beginning of 
the Metaphysics, is valuable for itself. 

All men by nature desire to know. An indication of this is the delight we 
take in our senses; for even apart from their usefulness they are loved for 
themselves; and above all others the sense of sight. For not only with a 
view to action, but even when we are not going to do anything, we prefer 
seeing (one might say) to everything else. The reason is that this, most of 
all the senses, makes us know and brings to light many differences between 


things.® 

This intrinsic value of speculative knowledge is affirmed by most 
philosophers and is the presupposition of all our intellectual activity 
in the nonpractical sciences. This value is controverted by “the 
many”—whence we have the anti-intellectualism of this and every 
other period of history. And yet “the many” themselves seek this 
value—on the cruder level of common sense and with an intelligence 
that is more immersed in the senses. For example, note how all rush 
out to see a great disaster, or a grand pageant, or even TV shows 


2 Ibid., p. 164. 
8 Metaphysics, Al, 980a 21-27 (Ross translation), 
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and movies. The denial of the value of speculative knowledge, even 
by “the many,” is really only a denial of the value of what they have 
not seen or cannot come to see. 

We cannot here investigate the deepest meaning of this value of 
speculative knowledge. We can only note that, for man, the seeing of 
what is, is in itself a good independently of any practical results. 

But what is, is in many varying degrees of being. Those things 
that have a higher grade of being have in themselves a greater attrac- 
tion for our intellects. We may say that the value of speculative 
knowledge is in a direct proportion to the value of the object seen. 
Hence, in order to understand the value of modern physical science 
as a speculative knowledge, we must consider the nature of the object 


of this science. 


THE OBJECT OF MODERN PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


What is it that is of direct interest to the physical scientist? He 
looks at what we call the physical universe; but his interest is not in 
the “essence”’ or “‘nature,” in the philosophical sense of these terms. 
He is interested in what is observable to the senses. The physical 
scientist does not seek to understand the “being” of the universe, 
but rather its observable manifestations. These observable manifesta- 
tions can be called the “phenomena.” We might say that, for the 
physical scientist, being is “to be a phenomenon.” 

Now, it is true that even a philosophical study of the physical uni- 
verse must begin with the phenomena. But the philosopher only uses 
the phenomena as means of gaining an understanding of the beings 
which give rise to these phenomena, an understanding which consists 
in a vision of the essences or natures of these beings. On the other 
hand, the physical scientist sees these phenomena in themselves 
and, at least when he is within the bounds of his own science, 
foregoes any consideration of the natures. 

The physical scientist, however, does not content himself with mere 
contemplation of the flux of phenomena. First, everything must be 
measured by him, so far as possible. What is in no way measurable is 
not of interest to him. For he wishes to unify all his data under 
a general theory, and he can do this only in so far as all the data are 
reduced to laws expressible in mathematical form. Once he has 
such laws, he can proceed to construct a mathematico-logical theory, 
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a structure of symbols either interpreted mathematically or unin- 
terpreted. This theoretical structure, together with certain rules of de- 
duction, should enable him to deduce all the laws—this is the ideal 
of theory-construction. 

The laws, in themselves, are mathematical in form. But correspond- 
ing to at least some of the variables in a law are definitions which 
refer directly to the observable contexts of phenomena from which 
the values of the variables are derived. Thus the over-all structure 
of physical science may be set forth as follows: 

Definitions, which correspond to certain contexts of phenomena 
yielding a number (a measurement), are formed. Correlated with 
each definition is a variable, a symbol to which the various values 
obtained from the measurements may be assigned. Correlations are 
made between the fluctuations of the quantitative values of the varia- 
bles, and these correlations are expressed in mathematical laws. Next, 
a theory is constructed, from which the various laws can be deduced. 

Thus we have achieved a unification of phenomena in terms of 
a construction of the intellect. The flux of phenomena is organized 
according to principles which we ourselves have made. One can see 
the true value of the Kantian account of human knowing, in this 
sphere of knowledge. 

The theory usually implies more laws than are actually known; 
and, to this extent, the theory directs our investigation of the phe- 
nomena; for we “check” the theory by finding out whether such 
laws are actually verified in reality. The wonderful part of this 
is that we often find that these theoretical constructions of the mind 
actually do enable us to discover new laws in accordance with their 
predictions! This is a sign that such constructions, however much 
the result of human art, nevertheless do have a foundation in reality. 
And this remarkable correspondence between the human intellect and 
the observable world points to a mystery beyond the world of the 
merely observable, the mystery of nature and of being. We shall see 
more of this later. 

But before we pass on to the next part of our discussion, we must 
note the presence of “physical models” as well as “physical theories” 
in the sense we have explained. Besides the mathematico-logical 
structure, there is usually a “picture,” a representation in space and 
time of some observable entities in a state which is isomorphic with 
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the mathematico-logical structure. For example, Rutherford devel- 
oped a mathematical structure to account for the observable phe- 
nomena in the atom; but he also “drew a picture,” so to speak, of 
little planetary electrons revolving around the central nucleus. The 
movements of these particles were just such as, when mathematically 
analyzed, to yield the aforementioned mathematical structure. Such 
a “picture” is the “physical model.” 

, The value of the physical model is really twofold in physical sci- 
ence. First, it “embodies” our abstract theories in “images”; and 
this is always a good for human thought. Thus our work with such 
theories is facilitated—they “mean” more to us. Second, such a 
model is, in effect, a new world of phenomena, to which all the laws 
which apply to the real world of phenonema can be applied. This 
will lead to an expansion of the corresponding mathematical struc- 
ture (the true physical theory) and to new predictions and their veri- 
fication or falsification in real phenomena. The physical model thus 
is an instrument for the fuller development of the physical theory 
and for the stimulation of experimental research. 

The physical model also has a value for the philosophy of nature, 
but this will be seen later. Unfortunately, the more recent develop- 
ments in quantum physics have tended to impede the construction 
of physical models. This most fruitful method for the advancement 
of physical science may now be receding into the background— 
whether this is only temporary or is a permanent change remains to 
be seen. Physical models, however, despite their great usefulness in 
physical science, have often been employed by the pseudo-scientific 
popularizers of science as the ultimate basis for much philosophically 
unsound speculation. Many “Platonic myths” about the “‘nature” of 
the physical world have been built up by such speculations made 
without awareness of the distinction between the ontological and the 
phenomenal dimensions of reality. 


THE SPECULATIVE VALUE OF 
MODERN PHYSICAL SCIENCE IN ITSELF 


In discussing the speculative value of modern physical science, 
it is necessary to keep in mind the distinction between the level of 
phenomena, definitions, and laws and the level of theory. On the 
former level there is a direct knowledge of reality, although the 
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phenomenal reality which is known, is known as organized through a 
pattern due to human art. On the theoretical level there is no direct 
knowledge of reality; the theory serves merely as a logical principle 
of unity. 

The first level of knowledge must be said to have an intrinsic specu- 
lative value. Here we are contemplating the most feeble of all reali- 
ties, the phenomena through which being manifests itself to us. And 
yet these phenomena are a feeble kind of being, after all. They do 
have in themselves some of the being which can satisfy the intellect 
wherever it is found. These very manifestations to sense themselves 
become the object of a speculative intellectual knowledge. Maritain 
has called this knowledge perinoetic knowledge. 

The pattern in perinoetic knowledge, which is due in great part 
to the work of our intellect, is not itself an object of knowledge so 
much as a means of seeing the phenomena in an organized way. And 
yet, the lawful regularities of phenomena are, in a way, in the phe- 
nomena themselves—the pattern we have made does fit the phe- 
nomena. From this point of view, both the definitions and the laws 
give a knowledge of (phenomenal) reality. 

But the physical theory itself does not give us a direct knowledge 
of reality. Its function is to provide a higher logical unity for our 
knowledge of phenomenal reality. The theory, as a mathematical 
structure, is not the essence or nature of the things which produce the 
phenomena. This nature is real, it is an ontological principle of the 
phenomena; the theory is only logical, it is a logical principle of the 
phenomena. 

And yet the physical theory does imply the very same order of 
phenomena as the real natures in fact produce. Hence the theoretical 
structure must be said to have an analogical resemblance to the real 
natures of things. Because of this analogical resemblance, the physi- 
cal theory, in conjunction with its corresponding physical model, 
may provide a starting point for certain philosophical speculations 
about the nature of things. But this will be considered later. 

Moreover, the very fact that physical theory does imply an order 
which is actually found in phenomena, and the very fact that there 
is any order there at all, point out to the philosopher that physical 
science is studying only the surface of an ontological depth. The 
revelation of the reign of mathematical intelligible laws in the phe- 
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nomenal universe points beyond the merely phenomenal universe; 
and this is the chief speculative value of physical science—it points 
beyond itself to higher knowledges of beings which are in a fuller way 
than the phenomena are. 


THE SPECULATIVE VALUE OF MODERN PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
IN RELATION TO OTHER KNOWLEDGES 


We have seen that physical sicence does have in itself a speculative 
value, a minimal speculative value in keeping with its preoccupation 
with what is in only a minimal sense. However, the knowledge of 
phenomena which physical science obtains is also of value, and in- 
deed of greater value, when it is used by other knowledges of what 
is in a higher degree. We shall here consider physical science in rela- 
tion to the members of the ascending hierarchy of wisdoms—the 
philosophy of nature, metaphysics, simple faith, and theology. Later, 
we shall consider physical science in relation to the wisdoms of love. 


Physical Science and the Philosophy of Nature 


The concern of physical science is with these very same beings 
of the physical universe which are studied by the philosophy of na- 
ture. Both require the evidence of phenomena. But while physical 
science terminates in this evidence as organized by theory, law, and 
definition, for the philosophy of nature this evidence is only instru- 
mental to the understanding of the being which produces the phe- 
nomena. The phenomena are produced in the course of the interac- 
tion and change of beings. The philosophy of nature is concerned 
to study precisely this interaction and becoming, to discover its real 
principles. As Jacques Maritain says, “The philosophy of nature .. . 
perceives being in so far as the latter is invested with material motion 
and according to the proper mystery of the world of becoming; . . .”* 

In so far as the philosophy of nature investigates the real princi- 
ples of all the change in the physical universe, it must be considered 
as a kind of wisdom, a wisdom relative to the world of mobile beings 
and relative to the special sciences of nature. The philosophy of na- 
ture seeks for the ultimate order of causes in the changing physical 
universe—in the light of this order, all other order in the changing 


4 Scholasticism and Politics (New York, 1938), pp. 54-55. 
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physical universe should be viewed; and all other sciences of nature 
are ordered with respect to this order. These other sciences can only 
be related to each other, set into an order, by a science which studies 
what is common to all of them; and this science is the philosophy of 
nature. Needless to say, the philosopher of nature can accomplish 
this task only if he has a solid knowledge of those sciences which he 
would relate in this way. But such a science which orders other sci- 
ences and considers the ultimate order in some domain of being is a 
wisdom with respect to that domain of being; for it is the prerogative 
of the wise man to see an ultimate order and to order things in ac- 
cordance with such an order. 

For the beginning of the philosophy of nature, only a general 
knowledge of phenomena is necessary. To consider what change in 
the physical universe is in general, it is not necessary to know in 
detail all the different kinds of changes. This is why a great deal of 
what is in Aristotle’s eight books of the Physics retains its philosophi- 
cal value even today, despite the necessary rejection of the greater part 
of what is in his other physical works. Hence, the essential core of 
the philosophy of nature is independent of progress in the physical 
sciences. 

But the philosophy of nature does not stop at a general understand- 
ing of change in the physical universe. On the contrary, it would, 
if it could, penetrate to the principles of every last particular change 
in the physical universe. While this is not possible, the philosophy 
of nature does, in fact, seek to extend itself beyond its essential core 
of general knowledge; and this extension in great part depends on 
the instrumentality of the physical sciences. 

We have already distinguished two levels of thought in physical 
science, one which directly refers to the phenomena, the other—the 
theoretical level—which only indirectly refers to these very same 
phenomena. Certainly, the more detailed knowledge of the phe- 
nomena provides the philosopher of nature with an opportunity 
to grasp more deeply the natures which produce these phenomena. 
Moreover, where our vision of these natures is only obscure, the the- 
oretical structures and physical models may suggest “philosophical 
models,” constructed natures representing what the true nature of 
things might be like. The justification for partially basing such philo- 
sophical speculations on physical theories and models lies in the 
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fact that these physical constructions do in fact have an analogical 
resemblance to the real natures, as we have noted above. But the the- 
ory and model, considered in themselves, do not have any direct 
ontological significance. 4d 

But while physical science and the philosophy of nature are quite 
distinct in themselves, in the concrete human knower both exist simul- 
taneously. The physical scientist cannot help doing some philosophiz- 
ing, since what he is looking at is not just appearance but rather be- 
ing-appearing. His only choice is between an uncritical philosophy 
and a critical philosophy. Thus, the physical scientist in the con- 
crete is never engaged in that pure minimum of speculative activity 
in viewing the phenomena alone, that we spoke of earlier. He himself 
is using, whether confusedly or unconfusedly, his phenomenal data to 
arrive at some knowledge of the nature of things. 

To summarize, the speculative value of physical science in rela- 
tion to the philosophy of nature can be considered from two points 
of view. On one hand, the data and theories of physical science may 
be employed by the philosophy of nature in its investigations of na- 
ture; and from this point of view physical science achieves a higher 


speculative value than it would as a study of the mere phenomena 
of nature, since the natures of things are being in a higher way than 
the phenomena are. On the other hand, since the physicist cannot help 
philosophizing to some extent, physical science is never found in its 
pure state of minimum speculative value as an examination of pure 


phenomena. 

Finally, in so far as physical science is ordered by the philosophy 
of nature with respect to other sciences of the natural world and to 
the philosophy of nature itself, physical science is now seen in a con- 
text. This itself is a good for speculative physical science—to be 
aware of its limitations as a treatment of one of many domains of 
reality. But physical science could not be conscious of those limits 
unless the philosophy of nature (or metaphysics) were to speak out 
from its higher, more general, point of view. 

We might also note here that, while the philosophy of nature can 
only achieve its extension of itself in closest union with physical sci- 
ence, it is also true that physical science, besides being complemented 
by the philosophy of nature in its study of the physical universe, also 
receives a kind of direction from the philosophy of nature for its the- 
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oretical progress. Under the influence of the Cartesian philosophy of 
nature, classical physical science sought for models of a “mechanical” 
kind, models in which the ultimate constituents were homogeneous 
particles moving in either a plenum (as Descartes himself would have 
it) or a void (as some other mechanists would have it). Such mod- 
els are now impossible to construct to represent adequately our pres- 
ent theories. Rather, as Whitehead has pointed out, the physical the- 
ory itself seems to suggest that physical reality is organic in its struc- 
ture. Certainly, the scholastic philosophy of nature, with its hylomor- 
phism, is in a good position to take over the direction of theory and 
model construction; for hylomorphism can account for organic bod- 
ies as well as homogeneous bodies, while simple mechanism could 
never account for organic structure. 

Of course, beyond any of these particular instances of ordering or 
direction from the philosophy of nature, there is the fact that all 
physical science depends on a conviction that there is order in the 
physical universe. While Whitehead insists that this conviction had 
a theological origin in Christianity, it is more accurate to say that it 
originated in a philosophical reflection on the physical universe, espe- 
cially the philosophical reflection of Aristotle. 


Physical Science and Metaphysics 


Metaphysics has as its problem to understand being, to know why 
there is being at all and not just mere nothingness. This means that 
the proper concern of metaphysics is with existence and its princi- 
ples, instead of just with motion and its principles as in the philosophy 
of nature. The metaphysical domain is wider than that of the philoso- 
phy of nature, since it includes everything in so far as it is. The 
domain of metaphysics is also in a way utterly beyond that of the 
philosophy of nature, since it is precisely the domain of existence as 
such, which the philosophy of nature itself would never see. Meta- 
physics retains an interest in change, but here change is no longer 
considered as mere change in what things are—rather change is here 
considered as a way to and from existence as distinct from essence. 

To seek the principles of existence is to seek for the ultimate order 
of causes in all being, the order of ail orders. In accordance with this 
order, all other knowledges, which are only of particular orders, 
should be ordered. Thus metaphysics deserves the title of wisdom in 
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a far greater degree than does the philosophy of nature. Metaphysics 
is the supreme speculative wisdom of natural human reason. 

In metaphysical wisdom, there are two parts. First, metaphysics 
must rise to an understanding of the ultimate principles of reality. 
It must seek to penetrate deeply into the meaning of being, good, 
causality, intelligibility, etc. It must move from the being which 
stands before us to the Pure Act of Existence which is the ultimate 
principle of the being which stands before us. Once metaphysics 
has achieved, and traced out the chief implications of, its primary in- 
sights, although even here there is a possibility of continual deepening 
of these insights, metaphysics can turn to the particular domains of 
being and knowledge. 

Every particular mode of being is also of interest to metaphysics. 
First, all the particular modes of being can only be seen in an ordered 
relationship from the higher standpoint of metaphysics. All the par- 
ticular sciences enter into a unified order only when viewed from the 
standpoint of metaphysics. Thus, metaphysics is the principle of 
unity for all our natural knowledge. What the philosophy of nature 
accomplishes within a wide domain of natural knowledge, metaphys- 
ics accomplishes for all our natural knowledge. 

But even more important is the second order which metaphysics 
achieves—the order of the other sciences with respect to itself. Meta- 
physics reaches up to a knowledge of the Pure Act of Existence from 
whom all other beings flow. Metaphysics is aware that all other beings 
are reflections of the Pure Act of Existence. Once the first order of 
the particular sciences with respect to each other is accomplished, 
the second order of these sciences and domains of being with respect 
to their First Source can be accomplished. From the standpoint of 
metaphysics, each particular science, indeed each particular being, has 
something unique to say, as a reflection of this Pure Act of Existence, 
about this Pure Act of Existence. Each can say it unconfusedly only 
in so far as it is subjected to the double order we have just laid down. 
And yet, in emphasizing this reflection of God in each creature, we 
must not forget that God is even more unlike His creatures than He 
is like them. 

But physical science, both in itself and as an instrument of the 
philosophy of nature, can thus be directed by metaphysics to a deeper 
knowledge of God. Physical science and the philosophy of nature 
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do not see the Pure Act of Existence; but metaphysics leads them to 
say what by themselves they could never say about this Pure Act. In 
this way the speculative value of physical science is further increased. 
We may say that physical science has a maximal speculative value 
for natural human reason when it is thus ordered and utilized by met- 
aphysics for the greater knowledge of the Infinite Act of Existence. 
We must also note that metaphysics increases the speculative value 
of physical science in so far as it strengthens human reason in all its 
activity. The metaphysical treatment of first principles, of the dis- 
tinction between logical and ‘real being, of finality and efficient causal- 
ity, clarifies all our other knowledge. Metaphysics also deepens our 
conviction of order in the activity of physical being, even beyond 
what the philosophy of nature teaches us. The physical scientist 
who is also a metaphysician thus benefits from metaphysics even with 


respect to physical science considered in itself. 


Physical Science and the Wisdoms of 
Simple Faith and Sacred Theology 


Beyond all the wisdom of natural reason stands the wisdom of 


simple divine faith. All the speculations of all the philosophers could 
only fail to attain as deep a penetration of God as is attained by even 
an unlearned Christian. The Christian knows by faith quickly, easily, 
and securely that God is Triune, that the Word of God has become 
incarnate, that everything in creation reflects the Word of God, that 
we are destined not merely to dominate the physical universe but to 
share in the very life of God Himself, that we are made not just 
for a vision of what we can attain by unaided reason viewing the 
world around us but for the beatific vision of God Himself. 

From this point of view, the speculative value of physical science, 
and of all other natural human knowledge, is at once greatly in- 
creased and greatly decreased. On the one hand, all such knowledge 
of itself is irrelevant to our true last end. On the other hand, all 
such knowledge may be considered as a feeble participation in 
the intelligible riches of the Word of God, as a token of what is 
to come. If we view such knowledge in this light, the whole of our 
intellectual life may become a consideration of diversely refracted 
gleams of deity—not just the God of philosophy but the Triune and 
Incarnate God of Christianity. 
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But simple faith is not in a position thus to utilize fully the mate- 
rials of human knowledge. Simple faith enables us to order all 
merely human knowledge in a negative way, in that through faith we 
know that such knowledge is not our true final good. But the positive 
ordering of this knowledge with respect to our true final good—the 
vision of the Triune and Incarnate God—cannot be properly accom- 
plished in the light of simple faith. Simple faith makes us aware 
of God in a supernatural] way; it reveals to us that all things declare the 
glory of the Triune God and of the Word of God—this is already the 
beginning of a positive order of natural to supernatural knowledge. 
But the detailed and precise relation of the many domains of natural 
knowledge to the properly supernatural knowledge of God in this 
life can only be accomplished by first carefully clarifying the contents 
of our faith and elucidating them so far as possible through the in- 
strumentality of reason. Only then can we reconsider the whole do- 
main of the natural knowledges in themselves to see what they can 
contribute to the expansion of the Christian knowledge of God and 
the world in God. Of course, even the preliminary work of clarifica- 
tion and elucidation presupposes a good deal of natural knowledge, 
especially of a philosophical kind, ready to be put at the service of 
faith. Historically, a great part of this was provided by the philo- 
sophic wisdom of the Greeks and Arabs. But there is a distinction 
between the two uses of natural knowledge. The first use of natural 
knowledge by faith is ordered precisely to the deepening of the im- 
mediate contents of faith, toward a kind of magnification of the 
light of faith. In the second use, natural knowledge is as something 
to be illuminated by the light of faith, so that this natural knowledge 
may now speak of the supernatural reality of God, of which it would 
by itself say nothing. In the first use of natural knowledge, the philo- 
sophical knowledges are of most value. In the second, all natural 
knowledge is of value—all things speak of the Triune and Incarnate 
God if only we know how to listen in faith. 

Simple faith must utilize reason and become the wisdom of Sacred 
Theology before, again utilizing reason, it can bring all the other 
human knowledges before it, so that each can say fully what it has to 
say about God. Under the light of Sacred Theology, physical science, 
the philosophy of nature, metaphysics, and the other natura] human 
knowledges all increase in speculative value; for now they are all 
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diverse ways to a consideration of the Triune God and especially 
of the Word of God. 


THE SPECULATIVE VALUE OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
AND THE WISDOMS OF LOVE 


Beyond mere speculative knowledge there is love. But love itself 
is also a means of “knowledge”—a “knowledge” which is called 
affective connaturality. Perhaps Maritain’s terminology will aid us 
here. Knowledge in the ordinary sense (as it is contrasted with love) 
he calls “knowledge by way of knowledge.” Knowledge through 
affective connaturality he calls “knowledge by way of inclination.” 
Beings which we love are present to us in a new way above and 
beyond that of mere objective knowledge; they are present to us as 
subjective existents. This presence is “knowledge by way of in- 
clination.” 

Now we must note that speculation about beings which we love is 
more valuable than speculation about beings to which we are indiffer- 
ent. Not only does love give rise to “knowledge by way of inclination.” 
It also makes “‘knowledge by way of knowledge” of these beings more 
valuable in itself. Love vivifies our knowledge. The joy of the intel- 
lect in truth seen is not yet the complete joy of the knower— it should 
be suffused with the joy of the will in the being loved. 

Nor is the increased value of speculation in love a mere illusion, 
unless perhaps we have misplaced our love. So long as our love is 
in accordance with the goodness of being, there is no illusion here. 
To merely know what is good in itself would be the illusion—here 
the value of speculation would be less than it should be. For what is 
good in itself should not merely be known; it should also be loved; 
and this love, as we have said, renders the very speculation itself 
more valuable. 

Thus we may enunciate the general principle that the value of 
speculation is in proportion not only to the degree of being in the 
thing known but also in proportion to our loving response to the 
goodness of the thing. 

Now our loving response to the goodness of things is dominated 
by our most fundamental love. This most fundamental love can 
truly be called a wisdom since it orders all our other loves and activi- 
ties. Let us distinguish four wisdoms of love: the natural wisdom of 
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the flesh, the natural inferior wisdom of the spirit, the natural su- 
perior wisdom of the spirit, and the supernatural wisdom of charity. 


The Natural Wisdom of the Flesh 


The natural wisdom of the flesh is a practical wisdom dominated 
by the love of self. Things are not loved according to their intrinsic 
goodness of being, but rather according to their satisfaction of the 
possessive desires of man. Everything is valuable in so far as it 
produces a pleasurable impression in man or at least tends ultimately 
to the production of such pleasurable impressions. From the stand- 
point of this wisdom, there is no good in which men can at last rest— 
there is only the unending search for a combination and succession 
of pleasurable fascinations both cognitive and appetitive. From this 
standpoint, there is no real love of being, but only of the phenomena 
of being. The most feeble attraction of reality in itself becomes for 
us the only attraction of reality. The most unstable and flowing good 
in reality becomes the constant object of human striving. 

It should be clear that the speculation most compatible with the 
natural wisdom of the flesh is the speculation of the positive sciences 
in themselves, including physical science. Here the very phenomena 
themselves are set into an order made by the intellect and aestheti- 
cally pleasing to man. We may say that the speculative value of the 
positive sciences in themselves and apart from their relation to any 
higher speculative wisdom can be fully realized even from the point 
of view of the wisdom of the flesh alone. For what is seen in these 
sciences is precisely reality as impressing itself on the sense powers 
of man. Now, this impression is also one of the primary objects of 
desire from the standpoint of the wisdom of the flesh. The wisdom 
of the flesh would desire a harmony of these impressions, an aesthetic 
unity; but this is just what the positive sciences as speculative can 
provide. The goodness of what is studied in positive science in itself 
can be fully appreciated even from the essentially selfish point of 
view of the wisdom of the flesh. 

Higher types of speculative activity can also be partially com- 
patible with the wisdom of the flesh; for this higher speculative 
activity results in a subjective joy of the knower, which can itself 
be the object of a selfish desire. But the goodness of what is seen 
in these higher speculations will not then attract the human will to 
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respond to a degree proportionate to this goodness. Speculation in 
the philosophy of nature, metaphysics, and theology thus does not 
achieve its full value—its full value is not appreciated—under the 
wisdom of the flesh. In fact, the realities thus studied are not given 
their just due—there is a kind of blasphemy against reality and, 
above all, God, when speculation about God and other things is em- 
barked upon under the wisdom of the flesh. Reality is good in itself 
and ultimately sacred; it must not be used merely to gratify the 
selfish desires of a purely autonomous man. Reality must be loved 
in accordance with its own goodness—only then is our speculation 
about this reality fully vivified and justified. 


The Natural Wisdoms of the Spirit 


In contrast to the wisdom of the flesh stands the natural wisdom of 
the spirit. Here the goodness of being in itself, and not merely for 
the subjective satisfaction of man, is seen; and consequently being 
is loved for itself and not merely for the subjective satisfaction of 
man. The flesh seeks only its own satisfaction; but the spirit would 
become all things, since it sees them all as good in themselves. And 
yet, even the natural wisdom of the spirit does not eliminate a 
radically selfish love. Although things are loved in themselves for 
themselves, the interest of the self is still somehow primary—but in 
a different way than in the wisdom of the flesh. This love is directed 
beyond the level of subjective impressions to the level of being; but 
even our most deep natural love of the “other-being” is qualified by 
the love of the “‘self-being.” 

When beings are thus loved for their intrinsic goodness, specula- 
tion about these beings takes on an entirely new significance. Con- 
sidered as part of such a “total response” to the fact of being, specu- 
lation is now more valuable to the knower, since it is now completing 
and completed by love. And this speculation is certainly now more 
proportioned to the object of speculation than it would be by itself; 
for the object of speculation deserves not only to be seen but also to 
be loved, in so far as it is.° 

There is a twofold natural wisdom of the spirit according to the 
distinction of being-in-the-world from being-beyond-the-world (i.e., 


5 We do not consider here the diverse ways in which men should love those beings 
below them, equal to them, and above them. 
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God and the pure spirits). It is possible to know and to love being- 
in-the-world in itself, without moving in knowledge and love beyond 
this world to God and the hierarchy of pure spirits—here we have 
the natural inferior wisdom of the spirit. On the other hand, our con- 
sideration and love may move beyond this world and become focused 
primarily upon God and only secondarily on other beings—here we 
have the natural superior wisdom of the spirit. 

From the standpoint of the natural inferior wisdom of the spirit, . 
the value of all speculation about the physical universe is greatly in- 
creased, The speculative value of physical science in relation to the 

-philosophy of nature and the lower portion of metaphysics is greatly 
enhanced. But speculation about God and the relation of the world 
to God is still viewed as a relatively sterile, although perhaps interest- 
ing, pursuit, since God is not here loved for what He really is. Thus 
the speculative value of physical science in relation to higher meta- 
physics (natural theology) and supernatural theology is not at all 
enhanced by the natural inferior wisdom of the spirit. The cultivation 
of physical science from the standpoint of the natural inferior wis- 
dom of the spirit, however valuable it be as speculation, has not yet 
achieved its full value, since it is still in a radical deorientation from 
the true end of all human speculation, which is God. 

From the standpoint of the natural superior wisdom of the spirit, 
all things are loved for themselves but even more so as revealing 
something of the goodness of God. Here all natural speculation is 
elevated to its ultimate natural value. Thus physical science is 
naturally most valuable when it is considered not only in itself or in 
reference to the philosophy of nature, but also in reference to the 
metaphysical knowledge of God, and when it is sought not only out 
of love for the “phenomenal self” or for being-in-the-world but also 
out of love for God Himself as the supremely good and lovable 
Being from Whom the goodness of everything else derives. 

And yet, even the natural superior wisdom of the spirit is not the 
highest and appropriate wisdom of love for man in his existential 
state. For men are supernaturally elevated by, grace to a destiny 
utterly transcending the power of human knowledge to conceive and 
the power of human love to seek. The actual end of man is made 
known to him through faith and theology, and the wisdom of love 
fitting this knowledge is the wisdom of supernatural charity. 
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The Supernatural Wisdom of Charity 


From the standpoint of supernatural charity, God is loved for 
Himself and all other beings entirely for the sake of God. Here there 
is a participation in the mode of love proper to God Himself; this 
love is necessary for man in his existential state. Because God, 
known and loved as He knows and loves Himself, is the last end 
of man, it is necessary that man begin to approach this end here on 
earth. The beginning of this knowledge here on earth is in faith, 
and the beginning of this love on earth is in the charity of the believer. 

From the standpoint of this highest wisdom of love, all merely 
natural love and knowledge must be condemned. Not that these are 
evil in themselves; rather the evil consists in their being distractions 
to the Christian soul in its movement toward God. But if the hier- 
archy of natural knowledges and loves can be assimilated into this 
supernatural line of movement of love toward God, then it is no 
longer a distraction but rather a series of added helps to the Christian 
soul. The value of the whole hierarchy is now raised to a new level, 
utterly transcending what was before. The hierarchy of natural 
knowledge, as ordered through the wisdoms of faith and sacred the- 
ology to a supernatural knowledge of God, is enriched in value to a 
new degree through the wisdom of charity. 

Thus a still higher significance and value is found in physical 
science to the extent that physical science is ordered by the specula- 
tive wisdoms of the philosophy of nature, metaphysics, and theology 
to the loving knowledge of God in faith and charity, and to the extent 
to which the natural wisdoms of the spirit are assimilated into char- 
ity. Neither physical science nor any other natural speculation or 
love—indeed, not even a purely speculative supernatural theology— 
grasps the Unum Necessarium; but to focus on the Unum Neces- 
sarium does not destroy natural values. On the contrary, it enhances 
and vivifies them to an altogether transcendent degree, if the proper 
ordinations and subordinations have been made. 


A POSTSCRIPT ON PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
AND THE CHRISTIAN STUDENT 


In the light of the preceding remarks on the speculative value of 
modern physical science, several observations are suggested concern- 
ing the relation of the Christian student to physical science. 
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First, we must distinguish between the integrated and nonintegrated 
Christian. The Christian should lead the Christian life in every facet 
of his being. When such an ideal is realized, if ever, we may speak 
of the “integrated” Christian. All the domains of his life are unified 
and suffused by his Christianity. But, with most Christians, the 
Christian life does not have a complete dominance; there is another 
life—in reality many lives—which more or less escape the dominion 
of the higher Christian life. Here many values are pursued without 
due subordination to the pursuit of the Unum Necessarium. 

The characteristic aim of the Christian intellectual education must 
be to “integrate,” in the sense just described, or at least to point the 
way toward integration of, the speculative life of the Christian. 
Whether the Christian student be a budding theologian, philosopher, 
mathematician, physical scientist, or anything else, it is necessary 
that he come to see the order of his own special domain of truth 
under the higher wisdoms we have been considering, and above all 
under the wisdoms of faith and charity. If this order is not seen, 
“Christian education” is a failure. 

To apply these remarks to our present problem, we must say that 
the Christian physicist must not only be a Christian and a physicist. 
If his physical science is to be properly ordered under faith and 
charity, other wisdoms must also be cultivated—the wisdoms of the 
philosophy of nature, metaphysics, theology, and the supernaturalized 
natural wisdoms of the spirit. Without these, complete integration 
is impossible in the speculative life of the Christian physical scientist 
as such. 

In the light of the above, one practical conclusion to be drawn 
concerns the necessity of introducing into Christian education more 
of what might be called “Christian philosophy of sciences.” All too 
often, many of the principles of various degrees of wisdom are dis- 
cussed in our classrooms without these wisdoms being permitted 
actually to exercise their ordering function as wisdoms. Until wis- 
dom, on all its levels, begins actually to order speculation of all 
kinds, the chaotic conditions of human speculation can only worsen; 
and the Christian integration of speculative life in our time will 


remain unachieved. 





The problem of cultural dichotomy 
can only be solved by a truly hu- 
manistic acceptance, understand- 
ing, and reintegration of science 
into our total society and culture. 


SCIENCE AND THE 
HUMANITIES 


ROBERT J. HENLE 


THE PROBLEM 


THE PROBLEM WHICH I am about to discuss has been described as the 
dichotomy, in our modern culture, between “the sciences” and “the 
humanities” with ‘he resulting split of Western intellectual life into 
two polar groups, ‘.aving little mutual understanding and less com- 


munication.’ 
Obviously this is an intricate and complicated problem. There are 


some elements or aspects which I would like to eliminate and with 
which I will not here be concerned. There may be too few scientists 
or engineers in our society. We are perhaps neglecting “pure” or 


Epitor’s NoTE: This article is a revised version of an address delivered before the na- 
tional meeting of the Catholic Commission on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs at the 
University of Villanova, May 14, 1960. 

1Cf. C. P. Snow, The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution, the Rede Lecture 
1959 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1959); Frederick Burkhardt, Science 
and the Humanities, Antioch College Founders Day Lecture (Yellow Springs: The An- 
tioch Press, 1959); Gerald Holton, “Modern Science and the Intellectual Tradition,” 
Science, Vol. 131 (April 22, 1960), pp. 1187-1192. 
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“basic” research, too much taken up with “hardware” and not enough 
concerned with scientific theory. Perhaps there is a serious imbalance 
in the distribution of financial support among the disciplines. I am 
here going to ignore all these and similar questions. 

I shall understand the problem to be one of the interrelationships 
between “science” and the “humanities” in our total culture. But again 
I would limit this. I do not think we should be immediately con- 
cerned with the outlook and attitudes or the education of each indi- 
vidual in our society. We might, for example, argue that the aver- 
age college student simply does not know enough science or that more 
or a different kind of mathematics should be taught in high school. 
This sort of question is not at the heart of the problem. Rather the 
problem immediately concerns’the outlook and views of the intellec- 
tual leaders, of scholars, researchers, writers, thinkers, educators, 
and, by derivation and consequently, the structure and content of edu- 
cation and the ideas current throughout the society. Fufidamentally, 
we are dealing with the basic ideas, the values, the general views, the 
understanding and knowledge possessed and held by the intellectuals 
and scholars; held and possessed not only individually, which of 


. Fy; . . 
course must be so, but also in mutual understanding, in communica- 
tion, in conscious agreement—that is, socially—so that we can speak 


of a “common” culture. 

For is not our attention here directed to an assertion that in cur- 
rent Western Society such a “common” culture does not exist, has 
not been achieved or, having been achieved on some older basis, is 
now being destroyed and that the cause lies somewhere in the results 
of the “‘scientific revolution,” usually dated as of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and in the indeterminate position of “science” itself in our cul- 
ture?’ ; 

This new science which came into being within a previously exist- 
ing and, in a very fundamental sense, unified culture, has not trans- 
formed our culture by being properly assimilated within the total 
culture. No one, I think, will deny that modern Western culture—and 
more recently all the world cultures—have been radically and erup- 
tively affected by the scientific revolution, but many are saying that 

2 Historians of science usually speak of the scientific revolution of the seventeenth 


or of the sixteenth and seventeenth century; Snow speaks of the “scientific revolution” 
which is currently going on. Both uses are quite legitimate. 
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science still lies within our culture too much like an undeveloped 
pearl in an oyster, a foreign body, an irritant, even though it be a 


stimulant to action. 


HISTORICAL PARALLELS 


For the sake of perspective I should like to remark that this is not 
the first time this sort of problem has been faced in Western culture. 
Our culture has been successively disrupted by intellectual and spir- 
itual revolutions, by the incursion of strange gods and of foreign 
ideas. We can think of the inrush of Greek culture into Rome; of the 
clash between the wisdom of the Gospel and the wisdom of the World, 
of the invasion of the Gothic—of Norman and Teuton—into Europe, 
of the confrontation of Aristotle, Averroes and Augustine in thir- 
teenth-century Paris, of Scholasticism and the New Learning, and 
_50 on. In all these cases there was a period of struggle between ex- 
treme positions. Cato wished to expel the Greek rhetoricians and 
exile them from Rome forever. What, cried Tertullian, has Christ to 
do with Aristotle or Jerusalem with Athens? This was his rhetorical 
rejection of Aristotle and Athens, but his pagan contemporaries 
would have echoed it as a rejection of Christ and Jerusalem. Yet in 
this confrontation, the active assimilation was so complete that Chris- 
tianity itself seemed to become simply Roman and Greek. 

In the three great cultural crises of Christian thought prior to the 
sixteenth century—classical culture versus Revelation, early me- 
diaeval culture versus the Aristotelian-Arabian invasion, later mediae- 
val culture versus the New Learning of the Humanists—the opposi- 
sions were overcome and the opposing factors brought to a richer 
cultural synthesis by an active, intelligent and discriminating effort 
on the part of Christian intellectuals.* 

A similar labor lies ahead of Christian intellectuals today—for 
we have not yet carried out this discriminating assimilation of the 
results of the scientific revolution; we have not done so, specifically, 
in Christian culture nor in Western culture generally. 


3 An interesting illustration of what has amounted almost to an identification of 
classical and Christian education is afforded by the Gaume controversy. Abbé Gaume 
attacked the use of the pagan classics in the lower years of seminary education; 
he was opposed vigorously by the distinguished Bishop of Orléans, Monsignor Dupanloup, 
who, finally, was supported by direct instructions from Rome. 
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Let me just refer here to a neat case-example. The second article 
of St. Thomas’ Summa Theologiae asks “whether sacred doctrine is a 
science” (Utrum Sacra Doctrina sit scientia). This is a question 
which would not and could not have been asked in tenth-century 
Christian culture. In this question, the Aristotelian theory of scien- 
tific knowledge is confronted with the tradition of Christian doctrine 
—a sort of pinpoint epitome of the Aristotelian crisis of the thirteenth 
century. 

St. Thomas does not reject Aristotle’s theory nor deny its applica- 
bility in the matter of sacred doctrine. He treats both with the most 
careful respect and, by a sharp analysis, produces a genial solution, 
which, at the same time, transforms both Sacra Doctrina and the 


Aristotelian Epistemology. 


APPROACHES TO A SOLUTION 
Concern over the nonassimilation of “science” has been displayed 
in many different intellectual quarters and has been variously inter- 


preted. 
For some the proper reconstruction of a common culture will be 


achieved only when it is recognized that science, while not the whole 
of culture, is the most important part and should determine and give 


meaning to all the rest.* 

This interpretation rests on an assumption that the “scientific 
method” is “the only reliable method for discovering something, or 
anything, that can be called ‘truth’.”” In this view, “Scientific research 
is directed at the whole of nature, at its most minute events and its 
farthermost galaxies, There is no special ‘scientific field’; no aspect 
of the atom, no aspect of life, no aspect of time or space, can be con- 
ceived as lying outside its purview. Science would cease to be science 
and its victories over the unknown would decrease were it to fail 
to explore the whole of nature for exploration’s sake. But no inter- 
pretation of the atom or of life or of time or of space can be accepted 
as other than mere speculation until it has been verified by accept- 


able scientific method.’” 


4See Bentley Glass, Science and Liberal Education (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1960). 

5 Homer W. Smith, “Objectives and Objectivity in Science,” The Yale Scientific Maga- 
zine, Vol. XXIII, No. 5 (February 1949), p. 2. 
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Thus, in its crudest form, this position denies any independent 
knowledge value to philosophy or the humanities and, of course, to 
Revelation and theology. 

Philosophy may be allowed to be of some indirect value. As imagi- 
native speculation, it suggests solutions, stimulates investigation, 
arouses the critical mind. It was all right and even useful for the 
philosophers of sixth-century Greece to put forth their guesses about 
the celestial situation. How explain the pin points of light that could 
be seen in the heavens on any Grecian night? Perhaps a black en- 
velope, irregularly punctured, was between us and ever-burning 
fires; perhaps they were reflections from lights we could not see. 
This was all very well until the scientific astronomers found out the 
facts. Thus when the fifth-century scientists proved that the moon 
shone with reflected light there was no longer room or need for philo- 
sophical speculation. Philosophy is finished as soon as we know the 
facts. 

We can allow too that the humanities are useful, even necessary, 
but not in order to know or understand. Poetry may refine the emo- 
tions, stimulate feeling, like music, soothe the savage breast; but we 
do not know anything through it. 

For this position the matter has already been settled in principle; 
it remains to reconstruct our culture. Some of the proponents of this 
view think we have failed to do so because of the powerful opposition 
of “organized” religion.’ In any case, culture should be reconstructed 
on a scientific base. 

There are various mitigated forms of this position, and I would 
incline to place John Dewey here, which really makes use of two 
meanings of “scientific method” not in any clear-cut way but in a sort 
of double-talk. “Scientific method” is simply the natural method of 
intelligent inquiry, and so on, and so may apply in any discipline in 
which intelligent inquiry is carried on, but ultimately it turns out that 
“intelligent inquiry” is really only a generalization of the basic 
pattern of specialized natural science, not of human knowing taken 
in its full generality. 

The program of these people is then to put science, taken in a 
fairly narrow sense, at the center of culture and to derive from it 
6 Oscar Riddle, The Unleashing of Evolutionary Thought (New York: Vantage Press. 
1954). 
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or at least check by it all the fundamental ideas and principles of 
culture—particularly of ethics. Science would, in this new culture, 
play all the knowledge roles played by philosophy, theology and 
the humanities in prescientific culture. 

Burkhardt reports, without specific references, an opinion in 
which science is pretty well relegated “to furnishing services and 
material goods.”" While one does not find this position put forth in 
a theoretically developed fashion, it does translate what seems to be 
the attitude of some humanists. Science is only the theoretical side 
of technology and has about as much to do with general intellectual 
culture as a theory of army logistics or a system for winning on the 
races. 

There are others, especially among those concerned with educa- 
tion, who seem to take a sort of “quantified” view of the problem. 
Individuals in our culture do not possess enough knowledge of sci- 
ence or, on the other hand, of the humanities. What then we have to 
do is provide a sufficient number of courses from each discipline in 
our general education. 

Others, likewise mostly among the educators, think we will solve 


the problem by “humanizing” the sciences, by teaching them in a 
“liberal” way and so really getting rid of the division by making 
science much the same sort of thing as the other humanities. On this 
side it is pointed out that when we speak of the “liberal arts and 
sciences,” the phrase should mean the “liberal arts and the liberal 
sciences.” Scientists often object to this as being a subterfuge which 
substitutes the history of science or some vague talk about science 


for genuine scientific training. 


HISTORY OF CULTURE AND THE PROBLEM OF SPECIALIZATION 


Here I should like to digress for a moment into the history of 
culture. This history can be and has been read in many different 
fashions. There is Comte’s reading which fits it into the three stages, 
theological, philosophical, positivistic. One can see it as a long up- 
ward struggle against “the dogmatic, other-worldly, super-naturalis- 
tic, tender-minded, rationalistic, parochial . . .” toward “the criti- 
cal, worldly, naturalistic, fact-minded, empirical, experimental, and 


7 Op. cit., p. 26. 
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universally applicable ways of thinking.” In general, jthis is the 
pattern adopted by Logical Positivists.° A very similar reading is 
used by the Deweyites; in fact, the Deweyite history of culture can be 
written in a series of stereotypes. Whenever anyone is discovered 
in previous history who seems to espouse the empirical scientific 
method or a “democratic” view, he is seen as opposed to his own 
culture, daringly challenging ancient superstitions and tyrannies, as 
ahead of his time, a forerunner and a prophet. This stereotype, in 
Some cases, almost reduces itself to a set verbal formula: 


Though a devout Franciscan monk living in the thirteenth century, he 
wrote, “of the three ways in which men think they acquire knowledge of 
things, authority, reason and experience, only the last is effective. . . .”?° 

. it is significant that within only two centuries Christopher Columbus 
had dared to contradict the teaching of traditional philosophy and theology 


with evidence derived from the senses." 

These a priori readings of history and the imposition of their stereo- 
types on historical data produce distortion of fact, often both incred- 
ible and amusing,’ no less than did the imposition of the Hegelian 
pattern on the history of philosophy. Yet there are no doubt various 
legitimate ways of reading the history of culture—individually inade- 
quate but mutually supplementary. 


8 Herbert Feigl, “Aims of Education for Our Age of Science: Reflections of a Logical 
Empiricist” in Modern Philosophies and Education, Fifty-fourth Yearbook (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1955). 

9See also the interpretation of the history of philosophy presented in Part One of 
Hans Reichenbach’s The Rise of Scientific Philosophy (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1951). 

10], N. Thut, The Story of Education (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957), p 208 (italics 
added). 

11 jbid., p. 210 (italics added). 

12 As an example which I find both incredible and hilarious, I quote the following 
from John Dewey’s How We Think (New York: Heath, 1910, pp. 5-6): 

“Men thought the world was flat until Columbus thought it to be round. The earlier 
thought was a belief held because men had not the energy or the courage to question 
what those about them accepted and taught, especially as it was suggested and seem- 
ingly confirmed by obvious sensible facts. The thought of Columbus was a reasoned 
conclusion. It marked the close of study into facts, of scrutiny and revision of evidence, 
of working out the implications of various hypotheses, and of comparing these theoretical 
results with one another and with known facts. Because Columbus did not accept un- 
hesitatingly the current traditional theory, because he doubted and inquired, he arrived 
at his thought. Skeptical of what, from long habit, seemed most certain, and credulous 
of what seemed impossible, he went on thinking until he could produce evidence for 
both his confidence and his disbelief.” 
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I should like to suggest that the history of Western culture can 
quite properly be read as a development and deployment of an in- 
creasing number of disciplines through the discovery and elaboration 
of different modes or ways of knowing. 

Historians of philosophy have asked whether Thales’ implicit 
question, ““What’s it all made of?” or “What's basic in everything?” 
was a philosophical or physical or chemical question. When Thales 
spoke of “water” or “liquid” was he proposing a metaphysical prin- 
ciple, an ultimate entative stuff, or a state of matter (liquid as op- 
posed to solid or gaseous), or a chemical substance something like 
our H:Q. This topic is always an excellent discussion piece for the 
classroom. I think, however, that the truth of the matter is that Thales’ 
question is all of these at once and yet none of them. We might argue 
in a plain-man sort of way that we are asking a simple straightfor- 
ward question to which we want a straightforward answer. But the 
simplest questions turn out to be indeterminate. We find that we 
really cannot define a question until we have given an answer; that 
the answers we arrive at often define or redefine our question. Prog- 
ress becomes possible only when it is seen that there is no single total 
answer to such a question; that it must be broken down not simply 
into partial questions but into different levels of questions. 

So we can thus derive a rather simple paradigm for the advance- 
ment of knowledge: question—method of solution or discovery— 
answer, in which all three parts are homogeneous and mutually 
determining. If it is asked, “What is it made of?” and the answer 
given is CoHsOs, we know at once that the question was understood to 
be a chemical question and, by the same token, we know that the 
answer could be found only by a chemical method. In this history 
of culture questions are constantly being turned into multiple ques- 
tions by the discovery of new methods, of new answers and even of 
suspicions of new answers. Intellectual progress has been possible 
only because of an increasing multiplicity of methodologies and dis- 
ciplines. : 

Established methods and theories act, to a greater or lesser extent, 
as a prison to the mind and a drag on the imagination.’ The emer- 
gence of a new method, or a new idea of organization in knowledge 


13 See my “The Health Organization Research Program,” in Conference: Techniques of 
Research (Saint Louis: Saint Louis University, 1960). 
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generally brings in a period of confusion and readjustment as well 
as a new surge forward in discovery and understanding. The de- 
velopment of a geometrical mode of thinking in early Greece led to 
all the Pythagorean confusions between mathematical and physical 
analyses of real objects. The introduction of the full Aristotelian 
logic into western Europe set the pattern of University teaching for 
almost three centuries. The successful application of mathematics 
to problems of motions set off a wildly enthusiastic effort to apply 
mathematics everywhere. One Anglican divine attempted to paral- 
lel Newton’s Philosophiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica with a 
Theologiae Christianae Principia Mathematica in which, it is said, 
he tried to work out mathematical formulae for the degrees of heav- 
enly glory. 

Gradually the new methods came to be understood and the new 
disciplines more clearly marked out. The question-method-answer 
formula is sharply defined and typical problems identified. Mean- 
while, the resulting expansion of discovery, of knowledge and un- 
derstanding goes on apace. 

Two relevant considerations can now be drawn from this historical 
digression. 

First, we must point out that in a period of creative intellectual 
development, not merely of material extension of well-established 
disciplines, we cannot hope to arrive at a truly clear and well-defined 
pattern of disciplines within a common culture. We are in such a 
period now and, specifically, with reference to science. I agree with 
Snow that what is now going on in science deserves to be called a new 
“revolution,” not merely a continuation of the “revolution” of the 
seventeenth century. If we seek, then, a neat formula to solve our 
present problem, we will not find one, and the reason why we will 
not lies in the progressive and creative differentiation through which 
Western culture continues to go. 

Secondly, the formal diversification of knowledge has been one of 
the essential factors in the vast expansion of knowledge. This formal 
diversification and this material accumulation of knowledge have now 
reached the point where the present level of culture and its continu- 
ing expansion are possible only through extreme specialization. 

It may once have been possible for intelligent scholars to encom- 
pass many fields of learning, but it is no longer possible. For exam- 
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ple, in the seventeenth century how much mathematics was there 
to know? I would guess that an intelligent person could have mas- 
tered it in a matter of months. One moved to the frontiers of dis- 
ciplines very quickly, when Boyle’s law was a discovery and not sim- 
ply one of many items in an elementary textbook, when Torricelli’s 
experiment was eagerly studied by the best men of the time rather 
than simply repeated endlessly in high school classrooms. Things 
are vastly different now. We need not overwhelm ourselves with 
statistics, yet they do stroke out the problem boldly. There are now 
some 50,000 scientific and technical journals publishing something 
like 1,200,000 articles annually. Annually there appear some 
60,000 new science books and about 100,000 research reports.” 

The problem of cultural dichotomy with which we are dealing 
is often thought of as resulting from specialization or, at least, from 
overspecialization. It is now clear, I think, that we cannot eliminate 
specialization from the world of scholarship. At the upper levels of 
all disciplines we continue to need specialists, who will make them- 
selves continually more and more specialized with a kind of intense 
intellectual asceticism. 

We cannot think of producing any significant number of first-rate 
scholars who, at the level of scholarship, will be in any true sense 
generalists or universal scholars. Moreover, even if we could do so, 
we would not solve our problem, for to locate two disciplines within 
a single mind is not to establish their interrelation or their value. In- 
deed, if the question of principle is not solved, suck a situation would 
result either in an inner intellectual dichotomy with insulated intel- 
lectual compartments, as sometimes is seen in religious scientists, or 
in a far worse confusion. The solution cannot lie either in eliminat- 
ing or in mixing specialization at the highest level of scholarship. 


A PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE 


Now every conception of the role science should play in our intel- 
lectual culture and of the way it should be assimilated into our 
common culture rests upon an evaluation of the sort of knowledge 
science is. We cannot determine whether science should supersede 


14 Gerald Holten, op. cit., p. 1187; cf. Conway Zirkle, “Our Splintered Learning and 
the Status of Scientists,” Science, CXXI, No. 3146 (April 15, 1955), pp. 513-519. 
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philosophy or whether it should be entirely subordinated to the hu- 
manities without deciding, at least implicitly, what sorts of knowl- 
edge we have in these disciplines. I propose to approach the general 
problem through this question which I believe is the primary and 
commanding question in the entire discussion, What sorts of knowl- 
edge do we human beings have? Moreover, if the reading of cul- 
tural history which I have suggested is at all sound, the solution 
to this knowledge question will likewise illumine the historical situation 
to which we have come. 

If now we reflect on the proposed question, it appears to be a very 
special type of question. We would, for example, have to ask, “What 
sort of knowledge is chemistry?” Yet this is not a chemical question 
which can be studied by chemical methods and answered in chemical 
terms. We cannot ask a chemist, qua’ chemist, to determine the na- 
ture of chemical knowledge. We are asking a question that is 
outside chemistry, that looks at the totality of chemistry; the chem- 
ist as such is within chemistry. Moreover, the very problem is to 
define a chemist as a knower. By the same token and even more 
clearly, the question as to the value and place of chemical knowledge 
in the totality of culture is not a chemical question. 

What sort of questions then are these? These questions have tradi- 
tionally been called philosophical and are still so considered espe- 
cially in Catholic philosophical circles. I accept this as a philosophi- 
cal task and therefore as the responsibility of the philosopher, in 
particular, of the epistemologist. But one is immediately faced with 
difficulties which cannot be ignored and, which cannot, either, be 
permitted to block us. For this decision forces us to take a stand 
about the nature of philosophy and the validity of its claims to judge 
all knowledge, even its own, according to its nature as knowledge. 
This claim to some sort of intellectual jurisdiction over other and 
indeed autonomous disciplines arouses understandable resentment. 
Yet, in all honesty, the issue cannot be avoided; the problem is philo- 
sophical and must be so handled. 

Moreover, the task makes an almost impossible demand upon the 
philosopher himself. He must, of course, be trained and experienced 
in philosophical method and philosophical thinking. But he cannot 
answer these “knowledge” questions out of some pure philosophical 
theory of his own. There is no a priori answer. The task demands 
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a philosophical examination, not dictation, of what the scientist, the 
humanist and even the theologian do as knowers. There is no neat 
pattern that lays all this out in advance. We cannot find some pre- 
cious formula in St. Thomas and by it instruct the sociologist how he 
should go about the business of sociological thinking. The philoso- 
pher is dependent upon the actual existence of disciplines for the de- 
velopment of his theory. Hence, the work of the epistemologist is 
never done; he must be careful to maintain an open theory, ready to 
develop with the appearance of new disciplines. The progressive dif- 
ferentiation of knowledge provides the philosopher with new data; 
the new disciplines are new subjects of study for the epistemologist 
as a new species of insect is a new subject of study for the biologist. 

If we can establish a sound philosophical theory of knowledge, 
it will be an indispensable tool in the reconstruction of culture and 
the reintegration of human knowledge; indeed, it is itself one form of 
integration, for, if fully and properly carried out, it is an ordering 
and an interordering of all our knowledges. 


WAYS OF KNOWING 


The fundamental option here is between a theory of one formal 
intellectual discipline and one formal valid methodology and a the- 
ory which allows for many formally different disciplines and recog- 
nizes formally different and valid methodologies. Of the first type 
Descartes is the first modern proponent; as he had succeeded in unit- 
ing geometry and algebra into a single discipline so he thought he 
would be able to connect all human knowledge in a single concatena- 
tion, homogeneous in method and formality, thus achieving a single 
human science of all things. This dream has haunted modern phi- 
losophy and is the ideal proposed by many contemporary thinkers. 
There would not be different kinds of knowledge, only knowledge of 
different things. On the other side is the Aristotelian and the Thomis- 
tic tradition which sees in the whole of human knowing a unity in 
formal diversity. Aristotle gives us a neat example of this sort of 
theory in the first part of the Physics where he discovers an intrinsic 
difference between the mode of defining used by the mathematician 
and that used by the philosopher. This difference gives rise to two 
formally different conceptual schemes, which cannot simply be added 
together or translated into each other. It seems to me that the facts 
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of human knowing experience demand and dictate a pluralistic epis- 
temology. 

It is quite common to pose general cultural questions, as does the 
title of this article itself, in terms of dichotomies: “Science and Re- 
ligion”; “Science and General Culture”; “Science and Common 
Sense,” and so on. We cannot, however, really make a fundamental 
approach to the basic problem as long as we think of it within the 
limits of any simple dichotomy like the title of this article, “Science 
and the Humanities.” These dichotomies set the problems inade- 
quately and, in their very statement, already exclude or confuse ele- 
ments essential to a solution. 

Moreover, the general terms used bear so many vague meanings 
and are used, by university administrators, by educational theories, 
by others, to include such a variety of actual disciplines that we 
are forced to begin with a fresh division. If I may be allowed to an- 
ticipate a bit, the term “humanities” is used to include things like 
plays, literary criticism, philology, and so forth, which cannot be put 
in the same epistemological category. Again, when one talks of “‘Sci- 
ence versus the Humanities,” sometimes “philosophy” is thought of 
as falling within the “humanities,” sometimes as falling within “‘sci- 
ence,” sometimes it is simply ignored. 

I propose to extricate myself entirely from all these confusions 
and these vague preconceived groupings of individual disciplines by 
attempting to identify the basic formal differences in modes of knowl- 
edge within our refined culture. This will give us, then, an episte- 
mological tool for classifying the various given disciplines and for 
determining their interrelationships. 

I suggest that we can identify at least five formally distinct re- 
fined’® ways of knowing (the order of presentation is irrelevant) : 
The Humanistic way of knowing 
The Scientific way of knowing 
The Philosophical way of knowing 
The Mathematical way of knowing 
The Theological way of knowing. 

15 The word “refined” is not just a chance piece of rhetoric. I use this term to desig- 
nate the knowledge elaborated by and in formal disciplines as opposed to the matrix 
of “natural” knowledge which arises as undifferentiated but genuine knowledge in man’s 


unreflective encounter with reality. Out of this basic matrix all refined or disciplined 
knowledge develops by reflection and by systematic return to and extension of experience. 
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I propose this division as a-generic one only. There may be for- 
mal differences within these types (e.g., “ethical” and “metaphysical” 
within “philosophical”; “biological” and “physical” within “scien- 
tific’) which give rise to a multiplicity of individual disciplines. 
Moreover, at this point I am prescinding from practical and applied 
knowledge. Again, these modes are all modes of knowing the “real.” 
“Formal logic” is, therefore, not being considered. 

I am maintaining that these five ways of knowing are irreducibly 
different, that they, therefore, give rise to formally different groups 
of disciplines which involve formally different methodologies, that 
these disciplines are radically autonomous, though not wholly so, 
that they are independent yet are interrelated in a variety of differ- 
ent ways. The nub and the rub of the situation lie in the fact that 
these differences are formal, not simply material; that there is an 
overlap of subject matter under a difference of form. This may well 
be illustrated by asking where in the University we can find out 
about “man”? The philosophy department offers a “Philosophy of 
Man”; there are courses on human anatomy, human learning, cul- 
ture, and so on. “Man” appears to be split up and divided through- 
out the University; he is subject matter for many different disciplines. 


Having merely indicated that there are the mathematical mode 
and the theological mode, I will leave these in the background with- 
out giving them further attention. I will attempt to give a brief de- 
scription of the other three modes since some understanding of these 


differences is essential for our purpose here. 


THE HUMANISTIC MODE 


Here I am discussing the kind of knowledge and understanding we 
possess through the experience of reading a novel, watching a play, 
contemplating a painting, meditating on a poem. I am limiting my- 
self here strictly to the knowledge aspect of this experience and I 
am dealing with the experience itself, not with subsequent analysis 
or conceptual reformulation of the experience. 

As a kind of knowing we can describe this experience both sub- 
jectively and objectively. Subjectively it is characterized by an in- 
tegral and unified operation of all man’s conscious powers; under- 
standing of this sort arises only in a context of imagination and emo- 
tion, of intellect and will operating in mutual interdependence. 
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Whereas emotion impedes philosophical thinking, it is a necessary 
condition for humanistic understanding; whereas scientific definition 
aims at exact and purely intellectual terms, humanistic insight re- 
quires the rich flow of creative imagery. 

If we now examine the kind of object which correlates with this 
humanistic knowledge experience, certain common characters can 
be identified. Whether the object is a painting, a song, or the imagi- 
native experience evoked in the reading of a novel, the object is, in the 
main, particularized and concrete. It is not man but this man, Oedi- 
pus or Hamlet, that strides across the players’ stage; it is not red 
and purple in general, but these reds and these purples that integrate 
into the object of artistic contemplation. Moreover, the object is 
precisely object here insofar as it is sense-presented, as in painting, 
or imaginatively held before consciousness, as in a novel. The object 
is not a pure intelligibility, consciously and reflectively removed from 
the conditions of sense and imagination. 

In humanistic experience, the object is created essentially within 
the sensible and sensitive activities of man. To isolate any aspect of 
the object from this level of presentation, to translate it into purely 


intelligible characters, is precisely to submit it to scientific or philo- 
sophical treatment and so to terminate the humanistic experience as 


such, 

In this brief description, I am really pointing to a very rich sort 
of knowledge experience which we all have had to a greater or lesser 
extent. Reflection on this sort of knowledge reveals, I submit, that 
this description is a valid one and that in this experience we attain 
an understanding which cannot simply be translated into purely in- 
tellectual knowledge. Humanistic knowledge cannot be reduced to 
purely abstract conceptual knowledge, nor can any purely intellec- 
tual discipline substitute for it. The understanding of human life 
we derive from Homer or Shakespeare can never be substituted for by 


psychology or philosophy or theology. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL MODES 


These two ways of knowing show at least one common difference 
from the humanistic mode. Both of them seek the pure intelligibility, 
extracted from the context of the here and now, of the sensible, of the 
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imaginative and the concrete. Hence they chai into purely in- 
tellectual conceptual systems. 

In order to deal briefly, and somewhat omni, with the dis- 
tinction between the philosophical and the scientific mode, let us con- 
sider a rather simple paradigm of a conceptual system of this sort. 
If we examine any purely intellectual discipline we will find that (1) 
the discipline has a distinctive set of terms and of definitions, of 
conceptual meanings; (2) it expresses itself in a set of generalizations 
(principles, laws, formulas) ; (3) it attempts some kind of “explana- 
tion,” some level of general theory which organizes the data, the 
concepts and the generalizations of the discipline and (4) it employs 
some sort of methodology taken in the broad sense to include the 
intellectual attitudes and habits as well as the characteristic technical 
procedures, We can discern a certain homogeneity between the parts 
of the discipline. The generalizations will employ the concepts appro- 
priate to the discipline. Physics will generalize about “‘mass” and 
“force”; philosophy about “essence” and “existence.” The generali- 
zation and the concepts will be logically related as data and as deduc- 
tions to the explanatory level of the discipline. Finally, the methodol- 
ogy will condition all three levels and, in turn, will be determined by 
them. Philosophical problems require philosophical methods; chemi- 
cal methods yield chemical generalizations. 

I intend now, using this paradigm as an analytic tool, to assert two 
fundamental differences between the type of discipline I am calling 
philosophical and the type I am calling scientific. 

If we examine the philosophical disciplines we find that the effort 
is to transpose to the purely intellectual] level the ontological charac- 
teristics of the given reality. A philosophical concept is the result of 
an effort to understand things in their own nature, not, of course, 
adequately, but without substitution, addition or distortion. 

Such concepts I call “ontological.” They can he illustrated in or- 
dinary natural knowledge by such an understanding as that of “ob- 
long,”” not mathematicized but viewed simply as a quality of a body, 
the way we can all perceive it prior to our learning geometry. The 
non-mathematical concept of “oblong” is simply an understanding of 
the way oblong things really are; there is an exact correspondence 
between the character understood and the character realized in things. 

It is, however, typical of science that its distinctive concepts are 
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not thus “ontological.” These concepts are the result of a method 
which indeed manipulates data drawn from reality but which adds 
to the resulting concept something not simply imposed by reality, 
or substitutes something for the original deliverance, by a sort of 
redefining process. Thus the concept of time actually used in me- 
chanics is not a concept which is intended to reveal intelligibly the 
nature of time; it is rather a measure of time, resulting from some 
system and device for measurement and, therefore, bypassing the 
vexed question of the real nature of time. Such are the concepts 
of “mass,” “center of gravity”; of “economic cycle”; of “species” 
in zoology, and so on. 

A very simple illustration is afforded by a concept like that of 
“intelligence quotient.”” When I say, “John has an [I.Q. of 110]”, 
I am not thinking directly and solely of some ontological qualifica- 
tion of John as I am when I say, “John is a rational being” or “John 
is a substance.” There is no “110” written into his intelligence, nor 
does a “quotient” form part of his reality. The concept, of course, 
relates to John but only through a complex set of operations which 
are, at least partially, arbitrary and which leave results within the 
final concept itself. Such concepts, then, express reality obliquely, 
as inextricably bound up in selected operations; they are “construc- 
tural.” 

A parallel distinction can be drawn between the generalizations 
of science and those of philosophy. In philosophy principles must 
arise through a grasp of their intelligible ground. Thus, the meta- 
physical principles of finality and causality must be empirical in the 
sense that their ground is found in experienced reality but not in 
the sense that an unknown connection is factually established in- 
directly. Where no intelligible grounds can be discovered, generali- 
zation must be empirical in this second sense. The law of gravitation 
is just such a generalization. By a complex series of observations, 
measurements, and correlations it is established that “Every particle 
of matter in the universe attracts every other particle with a force 
which is directly proportional to the product of the masses of the par- 
ticles and inversely proportional to the square of the distance between 
them.” Newton did not so generalize because he saw any intelligible 
necessity why this rather intricate mathematical relationship should 
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obtain. He simply established that it did obtain. The ontological 
ground remains hidden. As Ernest Mach wrote: 

The Newtonian theory of gravitation, on its appearance, disturbed almost 
all investigators of nature because it was founded on an uncommon unin- 
telligibility. People tried to reduce gravitation to pressure and impact. At 
the present day gravitation no longer disturbs anybody; it has become a 
common unintelligibility.’ 

It is altogether appropriate that where the conceptual scheme is 
only an oblique transcription of the real, a sort of radar-conceptuali- 
zation’’ of the real world, the generalization should typically be of 
this factual-empirical type. Thus a homogeneity is discernible in the 
paradigm; constructural concepts (—) factual-empirical generaliza- 
tions in constructural terms (—) explanations derived from and con- 
nected with reality through constructural patterns (—) an indirect, 


oblique methodology.” 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


On the view which I have just briefly reported, certain important 
observations can be made about those disciplines which employ, at 
least typically, the “scientific” mode of knowing. 


a. Such disciplines cannot be expected to yield an ultimate ex- 
planation of reality. They cannot do duty for metaphysics. The fac- 
tual results of scientific inquiry can be inserted in a metaphysical 
framework but they cannot determine that framework. 


b. For the same reason they cannot supply the formal principles 
or structure of an ethics. Their findings may be relevant to ethics 


16 Ernst Mach, History and Root of the Principle of the Conservation of Energy, 
English translation by Jourdain (Chicago, 1911), p. 56, quoted in James B. Conant, On 
Understanding Science, p. 115. 

17 Time for May 16, 1955 (p. 73) quoted Carl Anderson as saying that there is no 
way to see the atom or examine it at first hand. “It must be studied by indirect evidence, 
and the technical difficulty involved has been compared to asking a man who has never 
seen a piano to describe a piano from the sound it would make falling downstairs in the 
dark.” (Italics added.) 

18 For a fuller explanation see my A Thomistic Explanation of the Relations between 
Science and Philosophy, Bulletin of the Albertus Magnus Guild, Vol. III, No. 4, pp. 4-6. 
Cf. also, E. F. Caldin, The Power and Limits of Science (London: Chapman and Hall, 
1949); Jacques Maritain, The Degrees of Knowledge (New York: Scribner’s, 1959) ; 
Gavin Ardley, Aquinas and Kant (New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1950) ; 
George Klubertanz, “The Doctrine of St. Thomas and Modern Science,” Sapientia Aqui- 
natis (Rome: Officium Libri Catholici, 1955), pp. 98-104. 
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(e.g., a scientific psychology may make the determination of respon- 
sibility more accurate); but they cannot generate an ethical system. 

c. Taken in a strict sense, a science is a homogeneous abstract 
system of concepts, laws, theories and explanations, a pure intellec- 
tual system intrinsically self-contained and autonomous. A science, 
therefore, cannot be formally made into a humanity; the distinction 
is imposed by the fact of two disparate modes of knowing. This is 
science formally taken. 

d. Though scientific disciplines are constructural in their concep- 
tual schemes they are nonetheless knowledge of the real world and 
are in constant touch with the world of “fact.””* Scientific knowing 
moves from fact and forward to new fact; it progressively uncovers 
facts. The total result of several centuries of scientific investigation 
has been a vast accumulation of facts, observed facts, inferred facts, 
tested facts. Now, to a certain extent, it is possible to separate these 
facts from the formal scientific system. Thus we can teach children 
the general pattern of the solar system without teaching them astro- 
physics. It is thus possible to put these facts together into a sort of 
“scientific story” or “scientific picture” of the world in which we 
live. When we put the facts together in a chronological order, pre- 
senting the dynamic evolutionary movement of the universe, we can 
call the result a sort of “story.” When we take a static view of the 
universe and expose it in terms of scientific fact, we can call the re- 
sult a sort of “description” or “picture.” In determining detailed 
factual content of this “story” and this “picture” science has the com- 
manding role. 

e. Because science is correlated with reality in an exact, detailed 
and controlled way, and because it is a fact-finding, fact-controlling, 
fact-organizing enterprise, it is also a superb instrument for the con- 
trol and reconstruction of man’s environment. I do not mean this 
simply in regard to “physical” realities; science has important tech- 


nical applications to man, to his emotions, his thinking, his social life, 
and so forth. It thus gives rise to or serves technology, techniques, 


and various professions. 
f. We can also think of science not as a formal system, nor simply 
as a way of knowing, nor even as a vast theory for practical achieve- 


19] realize the rather naive use of the highly ambiguous term “fact”; I would beg 
the reader to take it in a very simple way as the illustrations indicate. 
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ments but now as an enterprise of human beings, like mountain climb- 
ing, falling in love or fighting wars. So seen, it is an activity that 
arises out of the enthusiastic questing of man, springing from his 
imagination and his creative insights, carried on despite opposition, 
discouragement, even repeated failures, by dogged persistence, by 
hard work and hard thinking to high achievement. Thus viewed it is 
indeed a human thing, a revelation of the spirit of man. 


A PROGRAM 


We are now prepared to return to the general problem of the place 
of science in modern culture. From the viewpoint of the history of 
culture, the scientific mode has given us a whole set of new disci- 
plines by which we can extend our knowledge. But our epistemologi- 
cal examination indicates that while these disciplines cannot be dis- 
pensed with, they must be put alongside of, not in place of or over, 
the other disciplines which arise from other valid and autonomous 
ways of knowing: humanistic, philosophical, mathematical, theologi- 
cal. A complete modern culture must find places of honor for all 
these disciplines. 

What I have called the scientific “story” and “picture” of the uni- 
verse, since it is the most accurate and complete factual account of 
the universe in which we live, should become part of the com- 
mon knowledge of all adults in our culture. This can be done, even 
though we cannot provide that all adults will have a mastery or even, 
for that matter, an introduction to all the sciences which contribute 
to this story. The educated adults of the fourteenth century had some 
such factual picture; they conceived that the world, for example, was 
spherical and at rest in the center of the material universe, although 
many of them knew little of the scientific arguments for these factual 
conclusions. To present our modern story to all adults is all the 
more feasible since we have reached a point where a fairly coherent, 


complete and certain account can be offered. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that this account, dis- 
tilled from the sciences, cannot be the total account. No matter how 
detailed and how accurate the account of science may become, the 
ultimate questions of the ontological status and meaning of the to- 
tality and of each thing viewed existentially remain beyond reach 
of the scientific mode. Yet, again the scientific “story” lies open to 
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a completion within a larger general framework drawn from philoso- 
phy and theology. However much one may disagree with the meth- 
ods of du Noiiy and Teilhard de Chardin, they have in fact shown 
that the factual conclusions of science do lie open to integration into 
the parallel framework set forth by other disciplines. Moreover, con- 
trary to the hasty conclusions of some modern writers, theology 
and philosophy contain within them insights and principles adequate 
to realign their syntheses with the factual determinations of science.” 
This integration and this realignment will give our culture a common 
world view that can belong to both specialist and nonspecialist. 

A truly humanistic acceptance and understanding of the entire 
scientific enterprise will amount to a reintegration of science into our 
total society and culture. But this effort has not been made and is, 
I think, largely responsible for the bipolarization of which Snow com- 
plains. The humanists have not applied humanistic understanding to 
the industrial, technological and scientific revolutions. Until they do, 
science will remain outside and alongside a large segment of our 


culture. 
The reconstruction of that dimension of our culture which is the 


product of the humanistic mode of understanding must always be un- 
der way. Humanistic culture is, to be sure, traditional; it maintains 
the insights of the great writers, the great artists, the creatively 
thoughtful and expressive humanists. But it is the task of humanistic 
workers not only to maintain this tradition but to bring the whole 


20 Some, like Burkhardt, see the progress of science as forcing the retreat of religion 


or philosophy from one position after another: “But this dualistic view never quite es- 


tablished peace—even after western religious creeds gave up their attachment to specific 
astronomical and cosmological beliefs.”—Op. cit., p. 24. 

The truth of the matter is that theology and philosophy in the West have been able to 
shift from one scientific “story” to “another” because both were open to relationships 
with any factual determination of the universe. The principles were already clearly 
formulated in the two greatest theologians of the West, Augustine and Aquinas. It is 
often forgotten that the Aristotelian astronomy to which Scholasticism was attached was 
accepted as against systems which factually seemed closer to the biblical account. One 
need only read St. Thomas, S.7., 1, 66-74, to find a constant exposition of theology in re- 
lationship to the opiniones of men, of philosophers, geographers, and so on, and various 
expressions of the indeterminacy of theology in reference to such matters. Theology is 
constantly prepared to renovate what it borrows from human learning. It is, of course, 
true that individuals and schools have not carried on this work in a constant and en- 
lightened manner. And, of course, there lies across the beginning of the modern period 
the shadow of the Galileo case. However unfortunate this case was, it remains atypical 


of the Church and of theology. 
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of contemporary human life under humanistic consideration and to 
transmit this contemporary understanding to the men of our time in 
novels, poems, biographies, histories, paintings, and so on. 

Science as an activity of human beings as well as a vast technologi- 
cal movement is a truly human concern which falls under this sort 
of consideration. The humanistic mind can deal thus with science 
and scientists without itself becoming scientific just as the humanistic 
tradition has dealt with mystics and mysticism without becoming 
mystical theology and with statesmen and wars without becoming 
either a political theory or a theory of military strategy. I agree with 
Snow and Holton that our humanists have not yet so interpreted sci- 
ence and the scientists to us. There is a large measure of truth in 
Holton’s remark: 

This view of modern man as a puny, irrelevant spectator lost in a vast 
mathematical system—how far this is from the exaltation of man that Kepler 
found through scientific discovery: “Now man will at last measure the power 
of his mind on a true scale, and will realize that God, who founded everything 
in the world on the norm of quantity, also has endowed man with a mind 
which can comprehend these norms!” Was not the universe of Dante and 
Milton so powerful and “gloriously romantic” precisely because it incorpo- 
rated, and thereby rendered meaningful, the contemporary scientific cos- 
mology alongside the current moral and esthetic conceptions? Leaving aside 
the question of whether Dante’s and Milton’s contemporaries, by and large, 
were really living in a rich and fragrant world of gladness, love, and beauty, 
it is fair to speculate that if our new cosmos is felt to be cold, inglorious, and 
unromantic, it is not the new cosmology which is at fault but the absence of 
new Dantes and Miltons.”* 

Allied to the humanistic understanding is another one of which 
I have said all too little in this article, namely, the historical. I have 
not given it a place alongside the five modes listed earlier because I 
do not think history makes use of any generically different ways of 
knowing. In fact, it can move in various modes, though its com- 
monest form is the humanistic. 

But history is a unique discipline; in one sense different from 
all others, in another sense embracing them and all their subject 
matters, for even the most abstract and timeless theory has a his- 
tory, and, indeed, a human history. History, therefore, can be thought 


21 Op. cit., p. 1192 (italics added). 
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of as a sort of universal dimension which measures all other disci- 
plines in its own peculiar way. 

Thus, science in all its aspects lies within history and is subject 
to historical investigation.** Some excellent work is now being done 
in the history of science, in the United States. But there remains a 
great deal to be done before we achieve a truly integrated history 
of culture within which science can find its place. The elaboration of 
such a history will again be a unified interpretation of our culture 
to ourselves and will thus contribute to the removal of radical 
divisions. 

Finally, I return to what I have asserted is the central problem— 
the epistemological one. I have only suggested in this paper the main 
lines of what I conceive to be a valid basic approach. A great deal 
remains to be done here. I have argued elsewhere™ that our current 
theories of knowledge are too narrowly conceived to ground an epis- 
temology adequate to this twentieth century of Western and world 
culture. While I would maintain the soundness of the basic approach 
here advocated, I would equally strongly urge that our epistemology 
must remain open, open to new developments not only in correlative 


sciences but in all disciplines insofar as they are subject matter and 


problems for the epistemologist. 


SOME EDUCATIONAL SUGGESTIONS 


I said earlier that the problem to be discussed was not directly 
an educational one. However, any program for the reconstruction 
of culture necessarily entails some educational directives. 

If the “‘story” and “picture” of the universe given us by science is 
to be the common possession of all adults, the scientific story and 
picture should be taught throughout elementary and secondary edu- 
cation as we have taught, say, the geography of our own country.” 

The humanistic studies should be expanded throughout the educa- 


22]. Bernard Cohen, the eminent historian of science, is quoted as saying that in the 
history of science he sees “a unity of all human creativity and a medium in which science 
can regain the humanizing dimensions so often lost in purely formal presentations.”— 
The Birth of a New Physics, 1. Bernard Cohn (New York: Doubleday, 1960), front fly-leaf. 

23“Philosophy of Knowledge and Theory of Learning,” Educational Theory, VIII, 
No. 4 (October, 1958), 193-199. 

24Dr. Carlton W. Berenda at the University of Oklahoma has been developing just 
such a presentation for elementary and secondary school teachers. 
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tional system, so that a wider range of matters are included. I would 
think here of a range between an extreme “literary” kind of human- 
ism on the one side and a rich cultural anthropology on the other 
side.” The humanistic assimilation of science could be transmitted 
within such a range. 

While we cannot expect to give those who do not specialize in sci- 
2nce an extensive quantitative grasp on a scientific discipline strictly 
as a formal discipline, genuine experience of scientific knowledge 
(methodology, conceptual systems, laws, and explanations), sys- 
tematically and purely conducted, should be part of at least every 
collegiate education. This experience, however, will remain sterile 
and without meaning unless it is brought under reflective and com- 
parative study through epistemological analysis. Within collegiate 
education, final interpretation of the disciplines and of our culture 
should be achieved in at least two general courses—a theory of 
knowledge and a history of culture. Many institutions have attempted 
to do something of this sort in survey or general-problem courses in 
Freshman or Sophomore year. I am convinced that neither of these 
things can be done effectively until after the college student has cov- 
ered a range of systematic disciplines and has achieved some degree 
of specialization in at least one discipline. I would suggest that we re- 
order our collegiate program so that the student completes most of his 
specialized major in Sophomore and Junior years rather than in Jun- 
ior and Senior years, thus leaving ample time in Senior year for seri- 
ous work in epistemological and historical interpretation and integra- 
tion. 

To round out these comments, which have been largely directed to 
science, every collegiate student should have some sound personal 
experience of each of the great modes of human knowledge as well 
as a personal grasp on the main substantive results of each mode. The 
Senior year envisioned above could then be a year of balanced inte- 
gration and personal conquest of intellectual maturity. 

25 For a fuller explanation of why I think cultural anthropology can be intimately 
related to humanistic learning see “A Philosopher’s Interpretation of Anthropology’s 


Contribution to the Understanding of Man,” Anthropological Quarterly, XXXII, No. 1 
(January 1959), 22-40. 





“Paterson” is a peculiar combina- 
tion of the local and the mythical, 
a tapestry woven o} memories and 
observations, a testament to the 
poet’s lifelong aim. 


THE UNICORN IN PATERSON: 
WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


LOUIS L. MARTZ 


This is the first part of a long poem in four parts—that a man in himself is a 
city beginning, seeking, achieving and concluding his life in ways which the 
various aspects of a city may embody—if imaginatively conceived—any city, 
all the details of which may be made to voice his most intimate convictions. 
Part One introduces the elemental character of the place. The Second Part 
will comprise the modern replicas. Three will seek a language to make them 
vocal, and Four, the river below the falls, will be reminiscent of episodes 


all that any one man may achieve in a lifetime. 


So, in 1946, IN HIS SIXTY-THIRD YEAR, Dr. Williams introduced the 
first part of his long poem Paterson, “a gathering up” of a lifetime’s 
devotion to the poetical aim set for himself forty years before, when 
in his early poem, The Wanderer, he dedicated his muse to “The 


Passaic, that filthy river.” 


Then the river began to enter my heart, 
Eddying back cool and limpid 

Into the crystal beginning of its days. 

But with the rebound it leaped forward: 
Muddy, then black and shrunken 

Till I felt the utter depth of its rottenness . . . 
And dropped down knowing this was me now. 
But she lifted me and the water took a new tide 
Again into the older experiences, 


Epitor’s NOTE: Quotations from Williams’ poetry are from Paterson: Copyright 1946, 
1948, 1949, 1951, 1958 by W. C. Williams; Collected Earlier Poems: Copyright 1938, 1951 
by William Carlos Williams. Reprinted by permission of New Directions. 
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And so, backward and forward, 

It tortured itself within me 

Until time had been washed finally under, 
And the river had found its level 

And its last motion had ceased 

And I knew all—it became me. 


Steadily, tenaciously, amid the multifold demands of a medical 
career, the books of Paterson appeared: and in 1951 the promised 
four books stood complete, fulfilling the wanderer’s goal, and carry- 
ing out exactly the four-part design announced in Book I. 

No wonder, then, that some admirers of Paterson were struck with 
consternation and dismay, a few years later, at the news that a fifth 
book of Paterson was in progress! That four-part design, so carefully 
announced and explained by the poet on several occasions—was it 
to be discarded now? To say the least, the whole procedure was 
inconsiderate of those critics who had published careful explanations 
of the poem’s symmetry—and encouraging to those other critics who 
had felt that Book IV did not fulfill the poem’s brilliant beginning. 
But, as usual, Williams knew exactly what he was doing. When, in 
1958, the threatened Book V at last appeared, it proved to be an 
epilogue or coda, considerably shorter than the other books, and 
written in a reminiscent mode that served to recapitulate and bind 
together all the foregoing poem. As Williams himself wrote on the 
dust jacket of Book V: “I had to take the world of Paterson into a 
new dimension if I wanted to give it imaginative validity. Yet I 
wanted to keep it whole, as it is to me.” 

The chief agent and symbol of that wholeness is one that may at 
first seem incongruous with Williams’ lifetime dedication to the local, 
his persistent refusal to adopt or approve the learned, foreign allu- 
sions of Ezra Pound or T. S. Eliot: in Book V the organizing symbol 
is the series of matchless tapestries in “The Cloisters” representing 
“The Hunt of the Unicorn.” True, Williams had dealt briefly with 
these tapestries in the third book of Paterson: 

A tapestry hound 
with his thread teeth drawing crimson from 
the throat of the unicorn 


But there the allusion to the world of traditional art seemed ironically 
overwhelmed by the surrounding scenes of basement ugliness and the 
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fighting between “the guys from Paterson” and “the guys from 
Newark.” Literally, it is only a short drive from Paterson to “The 
Cloisters”—but the gap of nearly five hundred years, the distance 
from France to the Passaic—these are dimensions strange to Williams, 
however familiar they may be to Pound or Eliot. But an afternoon 
spent with the great tapestries will show once more the canniness 
and subtlety of Williams’ poetical strategies in Paterson. 

Williams is defending and explaining his own technique by suggest- 
ing an analogy with the mode of the tapestries; and however unlikely 
any similarity may at first appear, the essential kinship is truly there. 
For these tapestries, like Paterson, achieve their success through a 
peculiar combination of the local and the mythical. We have the one 
hundred and one trees, shrubs, herbs, and flowers so realistically 
woven that eighty-five of them have been identified by botanists and 
praised for the exactitude of their reproduction; the “millefleurs 
background” is not composed of merely symbolical designs, but the 
colors burst forth from the actual, recognizable violet, cornflower, 
daisy, calendula, or dandelion. Yet all this actuality serves to border 
and center the mythical beast of oriental legend, serves to enfold and 
surround the human figures, the dogs, birds, and wild beasts, the 
castles and streams, the spears and hunting horns that crowd the 
scenes with a happy disregard of perspective—even to the point where 
the sixth tapestry superimposes the wounding of the unicorn upon an 


upper corner of the larger scene where the mythical beast is presented 
dead before the King and Queen. Meanwhile, amid the brilliant 
distortions of art and the splendor of color in flowers and costume, 
we find the brutal faces of certain varlets, the dog gutted by the uni- 
corn’s horn, the dog biting the unicorn’s back, the vicious spears stab- 
bing the “milk-white beast,” the slanting, provocative, betraying eyes 


of the female attendant upon the virgin. 


cyclamen, columbine, if the art 
with which these flowers have been 
put down is to be trusted—and 
again oak leaves and twigs 
that brush the deer’s antlers 
the brutish eyes of the deer 
not to be confused 
with the eyes of the Queen 
are glazed with death 
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a rabbit’s rump escaping 


through the thicket 


om 7. © 


a tapestry 
silk and wool shot with silver threads 
a milk white one horned beast 
I, Paterson, the King-self 
saw the lady 
through the rough woods 
outside the palace walls 
among the stench of sweating horses 
and gored hounds 
yelping with pain 
the heavy breathing pack 
to see the dead beast 
brought in at last 
across the saddle bow 
among the oak trees. 


The placing of that line, “I, Paterson, the King-self,”’ implies a 
parallel between “Paterson,” the poet, man, self, and city of the 
poem, and the Unicorn. The mythical beast is the spirit of the 


imagination, the immortal presence of art: 


The Unicorn 
has no match 
or mate. __ the artist 
has no peer 


* ~ * * - 


So through art alone, male and female, a field of 
flowers, a tapestry, spring flowers unequaled 
in loveliness. 
through this hole 
at the bottom of the cavern 
of death, the imagination 
escapes intact 
he bears a collar round his neck 
hid in the bristling hair. 


Thus in the last of the series, the most famous of the tapestries, the 
Unicorn appears in peaceful resurrection. So “Paterson” now writes 
“In old age”—the opening line of Book V—and knows the threat of 
mortality as well as the reassurance promised by everything that the 
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Unicorn represents—as we learn from the long closing passage dom- 
inated by the tapestries: 
—the aging body 
with the deformed great-toe nail 
makes itself known 
coming 
to search me out—with a 
rare smile 
among the thronging flowers of that field 
where the Unicorn 
is penned by a low 
wooden fence 
in April! 


the cranky violet 
like a knight in chess, 
the cinque-foil, 
yellow faced— 
this is a French 
or Flemish tapestry— 
the sweetsmelling primrose 
growing close to the ground, that poets 
have made famous in England, 
I cannot tell it all: 
slippered flowers 
crimson and white, 
balanced to hang 
on slender bracts, cups evenly arranged upon a stem, 
fox glove, the eglantine 
or wild rose, 
pink as a lady’s ear lobe when it shows 
beneath the hair, 
campanella, blue and purple tufts 
small as forget-me-not among the leaves. 
Yellow centers, crimson petals 
and the reverse, 
dandelion, love-in-a-mist, 
corn flowers, 
thistle and others 
the names and perfumes I do not know. 
The woods are filled with holly 
(I have told you, this 
is a fiction, pay attention), 
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the yellow flag of the French fields is here 
and a congeries of other flowers 
as well: daffodils 
and gentian, the daisy, columbine 
petals 
myrtle, dark and light 
and calendulas 


Anyone who reads the excellent pamphlet on the flora of the tapes- 
tries provided by the museum will see at once that most of the flowers 
here included by Williams are clearly recognizable and listed under 
these names; but the poet is not presenting a catalogue: he is re- 
creating the act of personal, immediate, imaginative apprehension. 
Thus at times the poet gives his own familiar names, draws his own 
conclusions, imagines likenesses. The “myrtle, dark and light,” for 
instance, must be the “periwinkle (Vinca)” which “appears only in 
the two normal colors of white and blue.” And the “cinque-foil,/yel- 
low faced” is not mentioned in the museum’s account, but it is not 
hard to find it suggested by certain flowers. Most important, the 
familiar, intimate quality of the poet’s account reminds us that many 
of these flowers have appeared in the dozens of flower-poems and the 
hundreds of flower-images scattered throughout the poetry of William 
Carlos Williams, from his early tributes to the daisy, the pririrose, 
and the “yellow cinquefoil,” down through the great tribute to 
Demuth, “The Crimson Cyclamen,” and on into the recent long flower- 
tribute to his wife: “Asphodel, That Greeny Flower,” where the poet 
recalls his boyhood collection of “pressed flowers.” Williams is one 
of the great poets of flowers and foliage, which he observes and 
represents with a loving and a scientific accuracy akin to that of the 
Unicorn tapestries. Indeed, in a passage typical of Paterson’s mode of 
organization, this fifth book itself reminds us from the outset of the 
poet’s personal love of flowers by including on its fourth page a per- 
sonal letter to “Dear Bill”: 


I wish you and F. could have come. It was a grand day and we missed 
you two, one and all missed you. Forgetmenot, wild columbine, white and 
purple violets, white narcissus, wild anemonies and yards and yards of delicate 
wild windflowers along the brook showed up at their best. . . . 


How lovely to read your memories of the place; a place is made of them as 
well as the world around it. Most of the flowers were put in many years ago 
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and thrive-each spring, the wild ones in some new spot that is exciting to see. 
Hepaticas and bloodroot are now all over the place, and the trees that were 
infants are now tall creatures filled this season with orioles, some rare warbler 


like the Myrtle and magnolia warblers and a wren has the best nest in the 
garage... .} 

So the new Book V suggests that we might regard Paterson as a 
kind of tapestry, woven out of memories and observations, composed 
by one man’s imagination, but written in part by his friends, his 
patients, and all the milling populace of Paterson, past and present; 
letters from Williams’ friends are scattered amply throughout the 
poem: Book V devotes a whole page to transcribing a letter from Ezra 
Pound. 

The whole, as Williams insists, is a “fiction” (“pay attention”), 
but it is at the same time a personal testament to the poet’s vehement 
belief “that there is a source in America for everything we think or 
do.” Why, then, he asks, “Why should I move from this place/where 
I was born?”’—Rutherford, New Jersey, next door to Paterson.’ 


II 


To find the source, to discover the place—in America—has been 
his lifelong aim. Thus we have heard now for about forty years 
Williams’ warm, friendly, admiring, generous disagreement with the 
poetical directions of his lifelong friend Ezra Pound (“The best 
enemy United States verse has,” he once declared).* And so too, in 
quite a different tone, we have heard Williams’ rasping antagonism 
toward the achievement of T. S. Eliot. The publication of The Waste 
Land, he declares in his Autobiography, was “the great catastrophe 
to our letters”: 

There was heat in us, a core and a drive that was gathering headway upon the 
theme of a rediscovery of a primary impetus, the elementary principle of all 
art, in the local conditions. Our work staggered to a halt for a moment under 

1 This letter (signed “Josie’”) seems to allude to Williams’ memories of the farm 


owned by Josephine Herbst and her husband, John Herrmann: see his account of the 
place in The Autobiography of William Carlos Williams (New York: Random House, 
1951), pp. 269-71. 

2In the American Grain (New Directions Paperbook), p. 109; Paterson, Books I-IV 
(New Directions, New Classics Series), p. 93. Subsequent page-references to these works 
allude to these editions. In the first editions the pages of Paterson are not numbered, 
perhaps in order to stress the plastic and non-logical organization of the poem. 

8 In the Prologue to Kora in Hell (1920); reprinted in Williams’ Selected Essays (New 
York: Random House, 1954); see p. 24. 
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the blast of Eliot’s genius which gave the poem back to the academics. We 
did not know how to answer him. 

Critically Eliot returned us to the classroom just at the moment when I felt 
that we were on the point of an escape to matters much closer to the essence 
of a new art form itself—rooted in the locality which should give it fruit. . . . 


If with his skill he could have been kept here to be employed by our slowly 
shaping drive, what strides might we not have taken! .. . By his walking out 
on us we were stopped, for the moment, cold. It was a bad moment. Only 
now, as I predicted, have we begun to catch hold again . . . (pp. 146, 174). 


In those words, published in the same year as the fourth book of 
Paterson, we have a clue to one aspect of that poem’s whole design. 
The more we read and reread Paterson, the more it emerges as a 
subtly devised protest against the cosmopolitan, the learned, the 
foreign aspects of such poems as The Waste Land, Four Quartets, and 
The Cantos. This is made especially plain near the end of the first 
book of Paterson, where Williams writes: 


Moveless 
he envies the men that ran 
and could run off 
toward the peripheries— 
to other centers, direct— 
for clarity (if 
they found it) 

loveliness and 
authority in the world— 


a sort of springtime 

toward which their minds aspired 
but which he saw, 

within himself—ice bound 


and leaped, “the body, not until 
the following spring, frozen in 
an ice cake” (p. 48). 


It is a leap from the Falls: one of the major symbols of the poem; 
and whether or not the poet, like old Sam Patch, the daring diver, 
perishes at the river’s bottom, the descent must be made: 


Caught (in mind) 
beside the water he looks down, listens! 
But discovers, still, no syllable in the confused 
uproar: missing the sense (though he tries) 
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untaught but listening, shakes with the intensity 
of his listening (p. 100). 


It is a de&cent, through memory, to the sources of the self, as Williams 
makes clear in a passage from the second book of Paterson (p. 96)— 
a passage that later appeared as the opening poem of his collection, 
The Desert Music (1954): 
The descent beckons 
as the ascent beckoned. 
Memory is a kind 
of accomplishment, 
a sort of renewal 
even 
an initiation, since the spaces it opens are new places 
inhabited by hordes 
heretofore unrealized, 


of new kinds— 
since their movements 
are towards new objectives 
(even though formerly they were abandoned) 


Thus Paterson becomes the full realization of the moral vision, the 
literary theory, the aesthetic manifesto, set forth in the best of his 
earlier works, In the American Grain (1925). We must not mistake 
this book for an interpretation of history, although it deals with 
Montezuma, de Soto, Raleigh, Daniel Boone, and George Washington, 
and although it contains excerpts from the journals of Columbus and 
from the writings of Cotton Mather, Ben Franklin, and John Paul 
Jones. The point is not history but rather a search in the memory of 
America to discover, to invent, symbols of the ideals from which 
Williams’ life and writings have developed. 

In the American Grain works with American figures, but the basic 
issues of the book are universal. It seeks a way of moving from an 
old world into a new; it seeks a way of leaving the finished forms of 
culture and dealing with the roar, the chaos, of the still-to-be-achieved. 
The book discerns two modes of treating the problem. One is found 
in Williams’ version of the Puritan, who represents here, not a single 
religious creed, but the way of all men who lack “the animate touch” 
(p. 177), and who therefore set up within themselves a “resistance 
to the wilderness” which is the new life all about them (pp. 115-16). 

In contrast to this view, with “its rigid clarity, its inhuman clarity, 
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its steel-like thrust from the heart of each isolate man straight into 
the tabernacle of Jehovah” (p. 111), Williams presents another 
vision, dramatized by a group of great explorers, sensitive to the 
wonder of the life all about them in the new world. There is Colum- 
bus, who on the twelfth of October found a world that was filled with 
things “wonderful,” “handsome,” “‘marvelous,” “beautiful.” “Dur- 
ing that time I walked among the trees which was the most beautiful 
thing which I had ever seen... .” (pp. 25-6). They are the very words 
which twenty-five years later Williams recalls in the fourth book of 
Paterson (p. 209), thus picking up the phrase “beautiful thing” which 
has formed the theme of his poem’s third book. And we have Cortez. 
Ponce de Leon, de Soto, Raleigh, and Champlain, “like no one else 
about him, watching, keeping the thing whole within him with almost 
a woman’s tenderness—but such an energy for detail—a love of the 
exact detail—” (pp. 69-70). 

In these explorers Williams finds a quality of wonder utterly differ- 
ent from what is found in Cotton Mather’s “Wonders of the Invisible 
World,” his defense of the Salem witchcraft trials, from which 
Williams here provides long extracts. In Cotton Mather’s own words, 
the Puritans “embraced a voluntary Exile in a squallid, horrid 
American Desart”; they felt themselves “a People of God settled in 
those, which were once the Devil’s Territories” (pp. 82-83). In the 
American Grain then turns from these accounts of witchcraft to a 
chapter entitled “Pére Sebastian Rasles,” but sixteen pages pass 
before we meet this missionary to the Indians of Maine. Instead we 
are moved abruptly from Cotton Mather to the Parisian world of the 
1920’s, where we find Williams surrounded by Picasso, Gertrude 
Stein, the Prince of Dahomi, James and Norah Joyce, Bryher, H. D., 
“dear Ezra,” and other expatriates. Williams is discussing with 
Valéry Larbaud the situation of the American writer. “What we are,” 
he argues, “‘has its origin in what the nation in the past has been .. . 
unless everything that is, proclaim a ground on which it stand, it has 
no worth . . . what has been morally, aesthetically worth while in 
America has rested upon peculiar and discoverable ground” (p. 
109). And in that ground, he declares, we find “two flaming doc- 
trines” (p. 127). One is Williams’ version of the Puritan, and the 
other is that represented by Rasles, who here becomes a symbol of a 
way of life maintained by the animate touch. For thirty-four years, 
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says Williams, this French Jesuit lived among his Indians, “touching 
them every day.” In Rasles Williams discovers “a spirit, rich, blos- 
soming, generous, able to give and to receive, full of taste, a nose, a 
tongue, a laugh, enduring, self-forgetful in beneficence—a new spirit 
in the New World.” His vision of life as imagined by Williams is 
one the poet can share: “Nothing shall be ignored. All shall be 
included. The world is parcel of the Church so that every leaf, every 
vein in every leaf, the throbbing of the temples is of that mysterious 
flower. Here is richness, here is color, here is form.” “Reading his 
letters, it is a river that brings sweet water to us. This is a moral 
source not reckoned with, peculiarly sensitive and daring in its close 
embrace of native things” (pp. 120-21). 

What does it all mean set thus in Paris, amid exiles gathered 
from England, Africa, Spain, Ireland, and especially America? 
These exiles, it seems, must be a modern version of the Puritans. 
They are those who have felt themselves living in a “squallid, horrid 
American Desart”; they have refused, like Cotton Mather, to embrace 
the wilderness. Williams turns instead to those like Daniel Boone, 
who, says Williams, “lived to enjoy ecstasy through his single de- 
votion to the wilderness with which he was surrounded”; like Rasles, 
Boone sought “to explore always more deeply, to see, to feel, to 
touch...” (p. 136). For Williams, the trouble with modern Ameri- 
can culture is that the meaning of life has been obscured “by a field 
of unrelated culture stuccoed upon it,” obscured by what he calls 
“the aesthetic adhesions of the present day” (p. 212). He seeks in- 
stead the “impact of the bare soul upon the very twist of the fact 
which is our world about us” (p. 178). For in this impact, the poet 
(in us all) discovers or invents the beautiful thing. True, the new 
world no longer holds “the orchidean beauty”’ that Cortez, “overcome 
with wonder,” saw in Montezuma’s Mexico: “Streets, public squares, 
markets, temples, palaces, the city spread its dark life upon the earth 
of a new world, rooted there, sensitive to its richest beauty, but so 
completely removed from those foreign contacts which harden and 
protect, that at the very breath of conquest it vanished” (pp. 27, 30, 
31-2). True, we have instead the city—Paterson—that has resulted 
from the schemes of Alexander Hamilton: “Paterson he wished to 
make capital of the country because there was waterpower there which 
to his time and mind seemed colossal. And so he organized a com- 
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pany to hold the land thereabouts, with dams and sluices, the origin 
today of the vilest swillhole in christendom, the Passaic River. . .” 
(p. 195). For all this, Williams argues, we must still, like Boone and 
Houston, make “a descent to the ground” of our desire (p. 136). 
“However hopeless it may seem, we have no other choice: we must go 


back to the beginning. . .” (p. 215).* 
III 


Fiom this bare ground Williams then begins his Paterson; an 
answer to those “‘who know all the Latin and some of the Sanskrit 
names” (Grain, p. 214). Williams prepares his answer in a way 
subtly suggested by a passage in the second book of Paterson, where 
he seems to echo wryly one of the most famous passages of Pound, 
Canto 45, on usury, where Pound adopts the manner of a medieval] 


or a renaissance preacher: 
With usura hath no man a house of good stone 
each block cut smooth and well fitting 
that design might cover their face, 
with usura 
hath no man a painted paradise on his church wall 
harpes et luthes .. . 


with usura the line grows thick 

with usura is no clear demarcation 

and no man can find site for his dwelling. 
Stone cutter is kept from his stone 
weaver is kept from his loom .. . 


Came not by usura Angelico; came not Ambrogio Praedis, 
Came no church of cut stone signed: Adamo me fecit . . . 


Usura rusteth the chisel 

It rusteth the craft and the craftsman 

It gnaweth the thread in the loom 

None learneth to weave gold in her pattern . . . 


And now this from Paterson: 
Without invention nothing is well spaced, 
unless the mind change. unless 
the stars are new measured, according 
to their relative positions, the 
line will not change... 


4 The foregoing discussion of In the American Grain echoes a few paragraphs in my 
earlier article on Williams, Poetry New York, No. 4, 1951, pp. 18-32. 
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without invention 
nothing lies under the witch-hazel 
bush, the alder does not grow from among 
the hummocks margining the all 
but spent channel of the old swale, 
the small foot-prints 
of the mice under the overhanging 
tufts of the bunch-grass will not 
appear: without invention the line 
will never again take on its ancient 
divisions when the word, a supple word, 
lived in it, crumbled now to chalk (p. 65). 


What does this contrast say of these two poets at their best? Wil- 
liams’ own critical acuteness gives us the answer in one of his letters 


of 1932: 

So far I believe that Pound’s line in his Cantos—there is something like 
what we shall achieve. Pound in his mould, a medieval inspiration, patterned 
on a substitution of medieval simulacra for a possible, not yet extant modern 
and living material, has made a pre-composition for us. Something which 
when later (perhaps) packed and realized in living, breathing stuff will (in 
its changed form) be the thing.® 
It is a summary of Williams’ achievement in Paterson: the mold is 
Pound’s, combining verse and prose; the line is Pound’s, with its 
flexible cadences, breaking the pentameter; but everything is altered 
through Williams’ invention, his conviction that bold exploration of 
the local will result in the discovery of a new world blossoming all 
about him. Pound’s mind lives at its best among the splendors of 
ancient human artifacts, and when these splendors seem threatened, 
Pound seeks a social answer. He seeks to make art possible by re- 
forming the economic basis of society. It is a difference between 
the two friends that Pound has acutely described in his essay on Wil- 
liams (1928), as he contrasts their two temperaments: “If he wants 
to ‘do’ anything about what he sees, this desire for action does not 
rise until he has meditated in full and at leisure. Where I see scoun- 
drels and vandals, he sees a spectacle or an ineluctable process of 
nature. Where I want to kill at once, he ruminates.””* 
~ 8 The Selected Letters of William Carlos Williams, ed. John C. Thirlwall (New York: 


McDowell, Obolensky, 1957), p. 135. 
6 Literary Essays of Ezra Pound, ed. T. S. Eliot (London: Faber and Faber, 1954), 


p. 392. 
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At the same time, in his ruminative way, Williams gradually im- 
plies some degree of sympathy with Pound’s economic views. Among 
the prose passages of the second book of Paterson, we find attacks on 
the Federal Reserve System; we find, too, implied attacks on Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s plans for federal financing and for creating a great 
“National Manufactory” powered by the Passaic falls. These prose 
excerpts on financial matters are interwoven with the poetical sermon 
of the evangelist who, in the second book of Paterson, delivers his 
sermon against money to the birds and trees of the park. But this 
financial theme, thus introduced, is tightly contained within this sec- 
tion: it lies there dormant, recessive, exerting a tacit pressure on the 
landscape, until, in the center of Book IV, ‘it bursts out again in a 
highly Poundian diatribe beginning ‘Money: Joke”. Here is a sec- 
tion composed in something like Pound’s broken multi-cultural style, 
with expressions in Hebrew, Spanish, and German, along with very 
crude American slang; and including too some allusions to the Par- 
thenon, Phidias, and Pallas Athene—all this ending with an overt 
echo of Pound’s unmistakable epistolary style: 


IN 
venshun. 
O.KAY 
In venshun 


(It sounds like Pound nodding his head to the passage on invention 
that I have just quoted. ) 


and seeinz az how yu hv/started. Will you consider 
a remedy of a lot: 
i.e. LOCAL control of local purchasing 
power 
? 
Difference between squalor of spreading slums 
and splendor of renaissance cities (p. 218). 


It is a tribute to Pound, yes; but it is not for Williams to conclude 
his own poem in this foreign vein, it is not for Williams to excoriate 
the present and celebrate the “splendor of renaissance cities.” This is 
an invitation that Williams has already refused to accept in the third 
book of Paterson, entitled “The Library,” where we find the poet at- 
tempting to discover a “sanctuary to our fears” amid the “cool of 


books”: 
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A cool of books 
will sometimes lead the mind to libraries 
of a hot afternoon, if books can be found 
cool to the sense to lead the mind away (p. 118). 


He is attempting to escape from the roar of that Falls which pro- 
vides the central symbol of this poem, for the roar of the Falls in 
his mind, “pouring down,” has left him exhausted. 


.. a falls unseen 
tumbles and rights itself 
and refalls—and does not cease, falling 
and refalling with a roar, a reverberation 
not of the falls but of its rumor 
unabated (p. 119). 


Here, the mysterious evocative symbol] of the great Falls of the Pas- 
saic comes as close to clarity as we shall ever find it. It seems to rep- 
resent the roar of human speech, the roar of human thought in the 
mind; it is the roar of the language coming down from the past, 
mingling with the present, and now bursting downward over the brain 
of “Paterson,” who seeks to find somehow in that fall of speech, the 
beautiful thing that is the ground of his desire. “What do I do? I 
listen, to the water falling. . . . This is my entire occupation” (p. 60). 
But now he is 

Spent from wandering the useless 

streets these months, faces folded against 

him like clover at nightfall, 


and he feels that somehow 


Books will give rest sometimes against 

the uproar of water falling 

and righting itself to refall filling 

the mind with its reverberation (pp. 118-19). 


But it is not so. As he sits there reading “old newspaper files,” old 
annals of Paterson—things like those prose passages of which his 


poem is in part compounded—as he reads, he finds the roar there, 
too: stories of fire, cyclone and flood that now beset the poet until 
his mind “reels, starts back amazed from the reading” (p. 120)— 
until the very poem threatens to break apart upon the page (see p. 
164). Where to turn? What to do? In ironical answer, Williams 
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brings in certain excerpts from a letter headed “‘S. Liz,” that is, from 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital: 

re read all the Gk tragedies in 

Loeb.—plus Frobenius, plus Gesell. 

plus Brooks Adams 

ef you ain’t read him all.— 

Then Golding’s Ovid is in 


Everyman’s lib. 


& nif you want a readin 

list ask papa—but don’t 

go rushin to read a book 

just cause it is mentioned 

eng passang—is fraugs (p. 165). 


Williams’ answer to Pound is sly. On the next page, he prints an 
excerpt from some record evidently found in the Paterson Library 
concerning the drillings taken at the artesian well of the Passaic Roll- 
ing Mill, Paterson, and as the results of this local rock-drill run down 
the page, the excerpt concludes with this significant suggestion: “The 
fact that the rock salt of England, and of some of the other salt mines 


of Europe, is found in rocks of the same age as this, raises the ques- 
tion whether it may not also be found here.” 

“Whether it may not also be found here.” For Williams, it may, 
it can, it will be found here, as he proves by giving in the final sec- 
tion of Book IV a recovery of the source: the pastoral Paterson of 


early days at peace with the Falls. 


In a deep-set valley between hills, almost hid 

by dense foliage lay the little village. 
Dominated by the Falls the surrounding country 
was a beautiful wilderness where mountain pink 
and wood violet throve: a place inhabited only 
by straggling trappers and wandering Indians. 


” * * * * 


Just off Gun Mill yard, on the gully 

was a long rustic winding stairs leading 

to a cliff on the opposite side of the river. 
At the top was Fyfield’s tavern—watching 
the birds flutter and bathe in the little 
pools in the rocks formed by the falling 
mist—of the Falls. . . 
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Here is our home, says the poet, inland by the Falls and not in the 
outgoing sea, as Williams concludes in the rousing finale of Book IV: 


I warn you, the sea is not our home. 
the sea is not our home 


Here the sea appears to symbolize something more than simple death, 
national or personal annihilation. For this is also a sea where “float 


words, snaring the seeds”: 


the nostalgic sea 

sopped with our cries 

Thalassa! Thalassa! 
calling us home 
I say to you, Put wax rather in your 
ears against the hungry sea 

it is not our home! 
draws us in to drown, of losses 

and regrets 


The sea appears to represent the pull of longing toward a lost culture, 
a pull outward from the source, as he goes on to indicate by an over- 
wrought cry that seems to parody the longing of a Pound or an Eliot: 
Oh that the rocks of the Areopagus had 
kept their sounds, the voices of the law! 


Or that the great theatre of Dionysius 


could be aroused by some modern magic 
* * - * . 


Thalassa! Thalassa! 
Drink of it, be drunk! 
Thalassa 
immaculata: our home, our nostalgic 
mother in whom the dead, enwombed again 
cry out to us to return 


“... not our home!” cries the poet again in violent protest, “It is 
NOT our home.” And suddenly at the very close of this fourth book, 
the scene shifts, the tone shifts, to a common seashore with a man 
bathing in the sea, and his dog waiting for him on the beach. 


When he came out, lifting his knees 
through the waves she went to him frisking 
her rump awkwardly 

Wiping his face with his hand he turned 

to look back to the waves, then 

knocking at his ears, walked up 
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to stretch out flat on his back in 
the hot sand 


And finally after a brief nap and a quick dressing, the man 


turned again 
to the water’s steady roar, as of a distant 
waterfall . Climbing the 
bank, after a few tries, he picked 
some beach plums from a low bush and 
sampled one of them, spitting the seed out, 
then headed inland, followed by the dog 


“Headed inland”—here at the very close, Williams echoes once 
again his prose preparation for this poem, /n the American Grain, 
for in the closing pages of that earlier book, he had used the same 
phrasing to describe the achievement of Edgar Allan Poe. “His 
greatness”, Williams there declared, “‘is in that he turned his back” 
upon everything represented by a Longfellow and “faced inland, to 
originality, with the identical gesture of a Boone” (p. 226). And 
indeed Williams’ account here of Poe’s method in his tales is per- 


haps the best account of Paterson that we have yet received: 


the significance and the secret is: authentic particles, a thousand of which 
spring to the mind for quotation, taken apart and reknit with a view to em- 
phasize, enforce and make evident, the method. Their quality of skill in 
observation, their heat, local verity, being overshadowed only by the detached, 
the abstract, the cold philosophy of their joining together; a method springing 
so freshly from the local conditions which determine it, by their emphasis of 
firm crudity and lack of coordinated structure, as to be worthy of most pains- 
taking study—(pp. 230-31). 


So the two major works of William Carlos Williams reinforce each 
other, while the tapestry of Paterson recalls the whole body of Wil- 
liams’ poetry, as now six pages from the end of Book V we hear: 


“the river has returned to its beginnings” 
and backward 
(and forward) 
it tortures itself within me 
until time has been washed finally under: 
and “I knew all (or enough) 


it became me . ” 





As long as the provisions of our 
present depreciation-tax system re- 
main unchanged, it will be diff- 
cult to maintain a high rate of 
economic growth. 


ECONOMIC DEPRECIATION 
AND EMPLOYMENT 
IN THE 1960's 


WILLIAM T. HOGAN 
FRANK T. KOELBLE 


DURING THE COMING DECADE we face the serious task of gearing our 
industrial machine to employ a greatly expanded labor force. Since 
this part of our population represents the human resources of the 
country, the most significant factor in our society, it merits great con- 
cern. Unlike other factors in production human labor cannot be 
stock-piled or put in storage. It must be employed, for idle labor 
means human hardship and a deterioration of national morale. Thus 
the gainful and effective employment of a labor force which will 
number upwards of 87 million people by 1970 is a social responsi- 
bility to be shared by management, the labor unions, and government. 

Job opportunities must be created, and this can be accomplished 
in great part over the period in question by the modernization of 
obsolete plant and equipment which will provide a sound balanced 
basis for further industrial expansion. Industry must take the initia- 
tive, but this can only be done in a favorable climate. Such a climate 
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can be provided to some extent by government, and is in fact one of 
its legitimate functions in a free society, Government should foster 
economic growth wherever possible as long as such growth is con- 
sistent with the common good. It must also have paramount concern 
for the economic and social well-being of its citizens, and in this 
respect employment opportunities and security should be and indeed 
have been of prime importance. Examples of government action in 
the past have been the Social Security Act of 1935, the Fair Labor 
Standards-Act of 1938 and the Employmeni Act of 1946. 

The Employment Act of 1946 is particularly significant because it 
recognizes the shared responsibility of government and private enter- 
prise in fostering and maintaining high levels of production, employ- 
ment, and income, or more generally, a high rate of economic growth. 


The Act declares: 


It is the continuing policy and responsibility of the Federal Government to 
use .. . , with the assistance and cooperation of industry, . . . all its plans, 
functions, and resources . . . to promote maximum employment, production, 
and purchasing power. 


Economists have for some time regarded this joint function as 
being of the utmost importance to our economic well-being. Their 
opinions may be summarized in the words of the Harvard economist, 
Alvin H. Hansen, who in 1943 wrote that “private industry and gov- 
ernment together must act to maintain and increase output and income 
sufficiently to provide substantially full employment.” 


The Economic Report of the President’ for 1960 stresses the full 
employment of our labor force as the chief means of increasing our 
growth rate in the future. ‘The rapid expansion of our manpower,” 
it states, “‘will offer a unique opportunity for increasing our rate of 
output.” By the same token, the Report notes that by the end of the 
current decade “our economy will have to supply additional employ- 
ment openings . . . at a rate twice that required in the 1950’s.” These 
must be coupled with “an improvement in productivity similar to the 
average for recent decades.” 

The increased need for job opportunities in the present decade can 
be seen from Table I. It shows that during the 1950’s the labor force 


1 Alvin H. Hansen, “The Postwar Economy,” in Seymour E. Harris ed., Postwar Eco- 


nomic Problems, (New York, 1943), p. 14. 
2 The Economic Report of the President, (Washington, 1960), pp. 3-4. 
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TABLE | 


Total Labor Force, Actual 1950-1959, and 
Projected 1960-1970 (mil.) 


Labor Absolute Labor Absolute 


Force Increase Force Increase 


1950 64.7 1.0 1960 73.6 Oe 
1951 66.0 13 1961 74.8 1.2 
1952 66.6 6 1962 75.9 1.1 
1953 67.4 8 1963 7712 1.3 
1954 67.8 A 1964 78.4 1.2 
1955 68.9 1.1 1965 79.9 15 
1956 70.4 LS 1966 81.2 1.3 
1957 70.7 os 1967 82.6 1.4 
1958 71.3 / 1968 84.0 15 
1959 71.9 : 1969 85.5 1.6 

1970 87.1 16 


Source: 1950-1959 from United States Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment 
and Earnings, Vol. 6. No. 8, p. 1; 1960-1965 and 
1970 from BLS Bulletin No. 124, Population and 
Labor Force Projections for the United States, 1960- 
1975, p. 30; 1965-1970 calculated on the 1952-1956 
birth rate, with allowance for 1.5 million annual 
death rate and a 57.8 per cent labor force participa- 
tion rate (/bid. p. 54) for individuals 14 years old 
and over. 


increased at an average annual rate of about 880,000 persons. Dur- 
ing the 1960’s, this rate will be increased to 1,350,000, for 470,000 
more new workers are entering the labor force annually during the 
present decade than during the 1950’s. By 1970, 1.6 million per- 
sons as compared with the .9 million past decade average will enter 
the labor force. Consequently, twice as many new jobs must be 


created. 

As to the role of individuals and corporate groups, the Economic 
Report recognizes their ability to increase job opportunities and pro- 
ductivity by allocating a greater share of their resources to investment 
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and research. The government, on the other hand, should act to 
increase the productive capacity of individuals and business firms 
and should facilitate and encourage “greater private investment that 
enlarges our capacity for future production.””* 

It is most significant that this role of government is intimately tied 


to the tax system. 


The way taxes are levied . . . affects the advance of productivity and out- 
put. We must remain alert to the possibility of making the tax system a more 
effective instrument for promoting economic growth. Taxes affect the ability 
of individuals and corporations to save. Likewise, their impact on the risk 
and return of investment influences the willingness to make productive use of 
saving. ‘Our tax system should give encouragement to productive effort and 
should facilitate the mobility and efficient use of capital. We should continue 
to review our tax system from these standpoints, as well as from the stand- 


point of equity.‘ 

Despite the importance to our national well-being of maintaining a 
high rate of economic growth, and despite the recognition of the role 
of our tax system in achieving this aim, tax provisions which thwart 
this objective continue to remain in force. Under the present depre- 
ciation-tax system, individuals and corporate groups have not been 


able to allocate a great enough share of their resources to investment, 
and government by the very maintenance of such a tax system is act- 
ing to discourage rather than to give impetus to economic growth. 


THE DEPRECIATION ALLOWANCE PROBLEM 


The evolution of this contradictory situation is due, in great part, 
to the inflationary trend that has been plaguing the economy for the 
last twenty years. Measured in terms of the Consumer Price Index, 
the purchasing power of the 1939 dollar has declined to 48 cents. 
This devaluation indicates the extent of the problems faced by Ameri- 
can business enterprise in the replacement of plant and equipment, 
now obsolete, which was installed prior to the Second World War.” 

The value of the construction dollar provides a more accurate 
measurement of the replacement problem. In the last twenty years it 
has declined in purchasing power to 35 cents. Hence ] million dol- 
lars worth of equipment installed in 1939 cannot be replaced today 
"8 [bid., pp. 5-7. 


4 Ibid, p. 6. 
5 William T. Hogan, S.J., “Depreciation by Default,” Challenge, April 1960. 
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for less than 3 million dollars. Nevertheless, under the existing tax 
system it is possible to reclaim only the original cost of the equip- 
ment, or 1 million dollars. An additional 2 million dollars must be 
obtained from some other source. 

All industries, small and large, which use long-lived machinery 
that must be written off in a 20 or 30 year period are faced with this 
problem. 

Some specific comparisons of replacement costs with original costs 
may serve to bring the problem into sharper focus. In 1940 the rail- 
roads paid $2,550 for a 55-ton capacity freight car. Today the price 
of the same capacity car stands at $9,000. A printing press installed 
in 1935 at a cost of $31,400 required an investment of $128,000 
when replaced in 1958. A blast furnace which is the basic production 
unit in the steel industry could be installed for 8 million dollars in 
1945; today, the same furnace cannot be built for less than 26 mil- 
lion dollars. 

In order to replace its worn-out facilities one steel company during 
a ten year period had to supplement every dollar invested from de- 
preciation accrual with $1.30 taken from profits. Thus 220 million 
dollars had to be drawn from profits to supplement 170 million dol- 
lars of depreciation allowances. 

To date, no genuine solution to the problem of financing the re- 
placement of equipment has been offered, although the situation was 
temporarily alleviated under the Defense Production Act of 1940. 
This Act allowed a five year write-off of war and defense plants so 
that the investment could be recouped in a short time and thus prevent 
losses to companies installing plants solely for wartime use. 

This policy of rapid amortization was suspended at the end of the 
war and was not restored until the Korean War in 1950. Since 1956, 
however, very few certificates of necessity allowing rapid write-offs 
have been granted. 

Because of the burden which replacement under present deprecia- 
tion allowances entails, corporations have been unable fully to mod- 
ernize out-dated and obsolete facilities. Surveys indicate that nearly 
one-third of our production plant and equipment is obsolete;° such a 


6 Maurice E. Peloubet, “Depreciation Reform,” Tax Revision Compendium, Compendium 
of Papers on Broadening the Tax Base, submitted to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
Committee Print, (Washington, 1959), Volume 2, p. 891. 
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condition will slow up the rate of growth which we must have if 
employment is to be maintained, let alone expanded. 

Recently Governor Rockefeller called attention to the fact that de- 
spite popular belief that ours is the most modern industrial ‘machine, 
our operating plant and equipment have been growing progressively 
older in the last fifty years. “While other nations have been mod- 
ernizing,” stated Rockefeller, “we have been producing with facilities 
that each year are about three-tenths of 1 per cent less modern on the 
average than in previous years.” 

He noted that in contrast to the 16 per cent of the gross national 
product we spend on capital investment, Japan has been channeling 
25 per cent, Germany 20.5 per cent, and the Soviet Union 25 per 
cent of their gross national products into capital spending. The Gov- 
ernor called for incentives to investment through tax adjustments 
and a more liberal depreciation allowance. 

Growth . . . essential to meet growing national security needs, to provide 
new job opportunities and to achieve a rising standard of living . . . can be 
attained by encouraging a faster rate of private investment in new and more 
efficient plants and machinery through changes in the Federal and state tax 


structures. ... 


In Hearings before the Senate Small Business Committee, Senator 
Wayne D. Morse noted that depreciation reform is in the interest of 
both small and big business and that labor too will benefit from this 
kind of tax reform. “We have got to . . . demonstrate to American 
labor,” the Senator stated, “that it is not in its interests for obso- 
lescence to be perpetuated, but that it is in its interests in the long run, 
from the standpoint of jobs and job income, that we do what we can 


to keep industry as modernized as possible.” 


The continuation of our depreciation policy could well create a 
serious unemployment problem in the face of the rapid growth of 
our labor force and of foreign competition. The Special Committee 
on Unemployment Problems of the Senate concluded that since the 
number of entrants to the labor force will rise substantially within the 

7 Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, “Accelerated Economic Growth,” presented before the 
Governor’s Conference on Automation, Cooperstown, New York, June 1, 1960, pp. 12-13; 
also the New York Times, Vol. CIX, pp. 1, 38. 

8 Hearings before the Senate Subcommittee on Government Procurement and Subcom- 


mittee on Taxation of the Select Committee on Small Business, Washington, D. C., July 
24, 1959. 
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next ten years, unemployment is likely to be experienced “at high 
levels unless remedial and preventive action is taken.”” One of the 
reasons cited by the Committee for expecting unemployment prob- 
lems in the immediate future is the current 3.3 per cent average an- 
nual growth rate, reported by the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, which it feels inadequate. Hearings before the Committee did, 
however, provide compelling evidence that much of this unemploy- 
ment could be avoided.” 

The most effective measure to be taken would be to eliminate road 
blocks to industrial progress and development, thus making way for a 
greater increase in the growth rate. One of the most severe obstacles 
to growth is the present depreciation-tax system. It affects the rate of 
industrial development and also the number of job opportunities, as 
well as the rate of productivity increase necessary to maintain efficient 
production during the next decade. 

By 1970, if twice as many new workers are to be engaged in an 
equally efficient manner, technological development will have to pro- 
ceed that much faster. Since present depreciation allowances force 
business to cling to outdated equipment which acts as a drag on 
technological progress, it is clear that, if they are allowed to continue, 
the choice of one of two economically unhealthy alternatives will be- 
come inevitable. Either productivity will have to be sacrificed to in- 
crease employment, in which case the current inflationary trend will 
be accelerated, or employment will have to be sacrificed through tem- 
porary dislocations to increase productivity. 

To some extent the latter of these two alternatives is already evi- 
dent in our economy. Since the close of World War II, periods of 
recovery following recessions have always been generally character- 
ized by an increase in the productivity of those still employed and a 
lag in hiring back those who were laid off. However, a comparison 
of our two most recent recessions tends to show that our employment 
picture is growing progressively worse.”’ Before the business decline 
in 1953, the unemployment rate was 2.6 per cent, the lowest postwar 
level. The 1953 recession was not reversed until September of 1954. 


® Report of the Special Committee on Unemployment Problems, Report No. 1206, 86th 
Congress 2nd Session, Senate, Washington, 1960, p. 1. 

10 [bid., p. 5. 

11 [bid., p. 25. 
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By May of 1955, the production index had climbed to its prerecession 
peak, but the unemployment rate was 4.2 per cent compared with the 
prerecession 2.6 per cent. The same pattern of decline and incom- 
plete recovery characterized the 1957-1958 recession. By February of 
1959, production had returned to the prerecession peak, but the un- 
employment rate stood at 5.9 per cent compared with the post 1953- 
1954 recession rate of 4.2 per cent. 

In addition to becoming progressively more pronounced, our re- 
cession experience indicates that unemployment is also increasing in 
duration. By May of 1960, although almost two years had elapsed 
since the upswing started from the most recent recession, more than 
5 per cent of the labor force was still unemployed. This is in con- 
trast to the upturn which started in September of 1954. When this 
same stage was reached, the unemployment rate had dropped to al- 
most 3 per cent of the total labor force. Within two years following 
the start of the recovery which began in October of 1949, the unem- 
ployment rates had declined to 2.5 per cent. This low rate, however, 
was in part influenced by the Korean War. 

In testimony before the Special Unemployment Committee some 


voiced the opinion that the economy has been caught in a four year 
cycle of 214 to 3 years of advances, followed by a recession and 
then a recovery.” Many economists expect this four year pattern to 
continue, and thus some have predicted that the next recession will 
start in the latter part of 1960 or in 1961. If these forecasts are 
accurate and past trends are repeated, unemployment should reach 
a new postwar high some time during 1961, and then again in 1965, 


and so on. 


EXPANSION AND MODERNIZATION REQUIREMENTS 


The recognition of the current threat of unemployment calls at- 
tention to the serious need for industrial expansion. The obsolete 
condition of the nation’s plant and equipment points up the need for 
modernization which is the basis for sound expansion. A survey con- 


12 [bid., pp. 25, 31, and the statements of Andrew J. Biemiller, director, Department 
of Legislation, AFL-CIO, and Walter D. Fackler, assistant director, Economic Research 
Department, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, in Unemployment Problems, United States 
Senate, 86th Congress, Ist Session, Part 1, pp. 5 ff. and 44 ff.; also see views of economists 
Leon H. Keyserling, Stanley H. Ruttenberg, and Louis F. Ticht, Jr. in the New York 
Times, July 24, 1960, Section 3, p. 1. 
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ducted by the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics on the cost of 
replacing obsolete facilities indicates that approximately 95 billion 
dollars worth, or one-third of the nation’s industrial machinery is 


outdated.*® 


Obsolescence in American Industry 


Billion 


Manufacturing and mining 

Petroleum Industry. , 

Transportation and communications 

IR, cov ccccaveererseccoucuseesessesscenes 
Pee Ce EE MONEE 5 wb occ xc covesvcccseesteeesevecndeve 


25.0 


Under the depreciation allowances currently in force the moderni- 
zation bill presented above continues to mount. Estimates place the 
deficiency of depreciation accruals needed to maintain present in- 
vestment in productive equipment at an efficient level somewhere 


between 6 and 8 billion dollars annually.* On this basis, should the 
present depreciation-tax system be maintained, at least an additional 
60 billion dollars worth of our plant and equipment will grow obso- 
lete by 1970. The 95 billion dollars required at the present time for 
modernization, added to the 60 billion dollars, demonstrates our 
crucial need for capital to replace obsolete equipment. These figures 
do not take into account the amount of capital that will be needed 
for expansion to provide the tools for an additional 1314 million 


workers in the next ten years. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT ABROAD 


Despite the urgent need for spending on plant and equipment at 
home, American business is being induced to spend an increasing 
share of its investment budget in other countries. The trend in private 


18 Peloubet, op. cit., p. 894. 

14 Peloubet, loc. cit., and George Terborgh, Research Director, Machinery and Allied 
Products Institute, “Tax Depreciation,” Tax Revision Compendium, Compendium of 
Papers on Broadening the Tax Base, submitted to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
Committee Print, Washington, 1959, Volume 2, p. 858. 
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TABLE II 


United States Private Investment Abroad: 1940 to 1958 
(millions of dollars) 


Total Long Term Short Term 


12,195 11,310 885 
14,683 13,658 1,025 
19,004 17,488 1,516 
23,804 22,216 1,588 
26,589 24,365 2,224 
29,054 26,668 2,386 
33,000 30,082 2,918 
36,814 33,632 3,182 
40,824 37,336 3,488 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, 1960, p. 868, 1958 
prelim. 


investment abroad between 1940 and 1958 can be seen from Table II. 
In answer to the question of why it had expanded its overseas opera- 
tions, General Electric noted that “foreign producers, with lower 
wage, salary and tax costs, and in many instances with automated 


equipment are cutting into sales of U. S. products both abroad and at 
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home. 

In 1954, one out of every seven portable typewriters sold in this 
country was produced overseas. In 1959, the figure rose to 3 out of 
10. Singer is the only major sewing machine manufacturer that still 
produces in the United States. White, traditionally the second larg- 
est producer in this country, now has its machines manufactured in 
Japan. Out of 79 million dollars currently committed for expansion 
and modernization by Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, nearly 
half will be spent in foreign countries. Firestone plans to spend 25 
per cent to 30 per cent of its 120 million dollar budget abroad. 

The Organization of European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) in 
one of its publications recognizes the benefits being reaped from U. S. 


15 See “One U. S. Boom That’s Strictly Overseas,” U.S. News and World Report, April 
25, 1960, pp. 99-103. 
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private investment abroad. It is useful to member countries and over- 
seas territories in three main aspects: “As a means of introducing 
new technology and incentives to higher productivity; as a source of 
capital; as a source of dollars.””* 

In addition to the low labor costs prevalent abroad, many incentives 
to overseas investment are provided by foreign nations. The Belgians, 
for instance, have an investment incentive program that includes low 
interest on loans, some as low as 1 per cent, custom-made plants at 
low rents, a five year real estate tax exemption, and tax waiver on 
reinvested capital gains.’’ But perhaps the most significant incentive 
offered by Belgium and most other foreign nations to attract U. S. 
capital is the liberal nature of their depreciation policies, for many 
Americans might be hesitant to invest abroad despite the other ad- 
vantages if it were not possible to recover their investments in a rela- 


tively short period. 


FOREIGN DEPRECIATION ALLOWANCES 


Our problem is accentuated by development in foreign countries 
which, in order to stimulate private investment in capital goods, have 
turned to a liberalization of their depreciation allowances. Liberali- 
zation stimulates investment since it gives corporations additional 
funds to invest, reduces the risk of investment in new facilities and 
diminishes resistance to the replacement of old facilities.” 

Great Britain, Switzerland, West Germany, Canada, and Sweden 
with the aim of encouraging investment in capital equipment at pres- 
ent have initial write-off provisions less drastic but similar to our five 


year amortization war emergency measures.” 
The tax laws of many nations, such as Argentina, Brazil, Belgium, 


16 The Organization For European Economic Cooperation, Private United States Invest- 
ment in Europe and the Overseas Territories, December 1954, p. 31. 

17 Business International, Investing and Licensing Conditions in 34 Countries, New York, 
p. 6. 

18 A discussion of the motives of foreign governments in pursuing liberal depreciation 
allowance policies is contained in the statement by George Terborgh, Revenue Revision 
of 1950. Hearings, United States Ways and Means Committee (House, 81st Congress, 2nd 
Session), February-March 1959, pp. 2703-2705. 

19 See George H. Kitendaugh, “Depreciation Policy for an Expanding Economy,” Tax 
Revision Compendium, The Ways and Means Committee, House of Representatives, Nov. 
16, 1959, Volume 2, p. 858; an outline of depreciation provisions by nation is contained 
in Peloubet, op. cit., Appendix VI, pp. 911-914. 
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Japan, Italy and France, contain revaluation provisions. Argentina, 
Belgium and Brazil allow revaluation factors by years of acquisition. 
In Argentina, for example, productive equipment acquired prior to 
‘1940 is valued at 760 per cent of original cost. Fifty per cent of new 
plant and equipment cost is written off in the first year following its 
acquisition. 

In Belgium equipment installed prior to 1918 is revalued at 14.32 
times its original cost; that acquired before 1943 at 1.48 times 
original cost. Thirty per cent of the cost of new plant and equipment 
may be written off in the first three years following its installation. 
Brazil allows equipment acquired before 1949-1950 to be revalued at 
3.4 times its original cost. 

France uses an inflation coefficient to revalue assets, or permits 
depreciation to be stated on a replacement cost basis. New plant and 
equipment is allowed double depreciation in the first year of its use. 
In Holland, one-third of the cost of a new facility can be written off in 
the first year, or at an accelerated rate, with the remaining two-thirds 
at a normal depreciation rate, usually 10 per cent of the asset 
annually. 

In Canada depreciable property is divided into fourteen different 
classes, and a maximum rate, in all cases more liberal than those 
allowed in the United States, is set for each class. Class 8, for ex- 
ample, consisting of machinery and equipment used commercially 
and in factories can be depreciated at 20 per cent. United States rates 
vary from about 4 to 10 per cent. 


GROWTH OF FOREIGN COMPETITION 


By such depreciation measures as well as by providing other in- 
centives, foreign governments have encouraged investment in modern 
plant and equipment resulting in the reduction of production costs 
and marked advances in worker productivity. The effects of “ra- 
tionalization,” or modernization and expansion programs undertaken 
in the Japanese iron and steel industry are outlined in Table III. 
Similar strides made by other foreign countries in steel as well as in 
other industries have created increased competition for the goods 
produced by American labor. 

The United States Department of Commerce reports that in 1959 
the value of consumer goods purchased abroad amounted to more 
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TaBLe III 


Reduction Costs as a Result of First Rationalization Program 
1951-1955 
1951 1956 
Pig Iron Section Raw Materials Cost 100 86 
Coke Cost 100 79 
Labor Cost 100 77 
Hot Metal Cost 100 86 
Steel Section Raw Materials Cost 100 87 
Labor Cost 100 78 
Fuel Cost 100 51 
Steel Ingot Cost 100 
Blooming-Slabbing Section Raw Materials Cost 100 
Labor Cost 100 
Slab Cost 100 


Results of Rationalization 


1951 1954 


Man hrs. per 1 ton of steel ingots 9.20 7.87 
Ant. iron ore to produce 1 ton pig iron 1615 Kg 1560 
Amt. coke to produce 1 ton pig iron 911 728 
Amt. steel ingots to produce 1 ton 

rolled steel material 1.330 1.320 


Source: “Japan’s Iron and Steel Industry,” Asahi 
Evening News, 1960, pp. B-13 and B-16 respectively. 


than 2.4 billion dollars, an increase of 700 million dollars (over 40 
per cent) abcve 1958, and 900 million dollars (nearly 60 per cent) 
above 1957. The Department states the situation as follows: 


This rise represents more than a recovery by foreign industry of prior mar- 
kets in the United States, following the reconstruction of foreign production 
facilities after the war. In 1959, these imports were more than twice as high 
relative to disposable incomes as in 1937, and the ratio was even higher than 
in 1929. 

Imports of finished capital goods, . . . contributed to the upward trend in 
overall imports. The increase during the early part of the postwar period was 
in steps rather than continuous, with the years 1948-50 averaging slightly over 
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100 million dollars, and the years 1952-54 close to 220 million dollars. Since 
then, however, imports rose steadily, and at an accelerating rate, apparently 
not retarded by the 1958 recession. In 1959, they exceeded 600 million dol- 
lars, a one fourth increase over the previous year.”° 


URGENT NEED FOR MODERN EQUIPMENT 


The solution to the problem lies principally in effective competi- 
tion. American goods must meet those of foreign competitors on 
what is at least an equal footing. Some methods that can be employed 
to win back some of the markets we have lost and to create others are 
to manufacture products superior in quality; to provide better serv- 
ice and credit terms; to find new uses for the goods currently pro- 
duced; and to increase our discovery of new products. 

All of these methods of expanding our markets and of providing 
employment opportunities require the introduction of the most mod- 
ern plant and equipment available. “Economic expansion is perhaps 
the best solution to unemployment and increased technology leads 
to productivity gains which are the basis of expansion.”” Techno- 
logical changes in our industrial machine must be made, since it is 
only with technically superior equipment that we are going to be able 
to employ substantially more workers, while at the same time increas- 
ing the productivity of each worker. 

The development of new markets through new products and new 
uses for established products requires the use of automated equip- 
ment. The production in recent years of color television, transistors, 
semi-conductors, and countless other products which can only be 
produced through automated techniques, serves to demonstrate the 
endless possibilities for expanding our markets and providing em- 
ployment through modern production methods. 

Despite this serious need to revamp a good part of our industrial 
plant, industry is not fully able to do so. Richard B. Barker, counsel 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, noted that ‘‘one 
of the reasons that many mills continue to operate old and high-cost 
machinery is the absence of realistic depreciation allowances.” 
Present inadequate depreciation rates, Mr. Barker said, are “‘a hid- 


20U. S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, March 1960, Vol. 40, 
No. 3, p. 8. 
21 Editorial Research Reports, June 3, 1959, p. 405. 
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den tax” which is partly responsible-for the loss of 325,000 jobs in 
textiles in the last eleven years.” 

The urgency of reform becomes more apparent if we realize that 
our foreign competitors are not standing still in the improvement of 
their production methods. We will have to progress as fast as they 
are and perhaps even faster in order to compete. One of the reasons 
they have been so successful in their industrial development programs 
is the liberal nature of their depreciation policies, which render ours 
outmoded by comparison. Our policy must be at least comparable 
if we are to compete with them effectively. 


COMPETITION FROM SOVIET RUSSIA 


The current depreciation-tax system in addition to its adverse effect 
on employment has placed us at a disadvantage in the economic cold 
war with Russia. Recent developments have opened the way to an 
accelerated technological advancement within the Soviet Union and 
its satellites. Automation is being encouraged by the Kremlin as a 
means of boosting production and snaring export markets.” 

Although low by United States standards, Russian productivity is 
rising. “These productivity gains, combined with low wages, already 
are making Russia a more important competitor in some export mar- 
kets—and promise to bring increased Soviet trade competition in the 
future.””** 

Highly mechanized Soviet factories, concentrating on a limited 
range of models, turned out 26 million watches and clocks last year, 
more than triple the 1950 output. A $92,000 shipment of the time- 
pieces was recently made to England. 

More significant to our security, however, are the strides the Soviets 
have made in the capital goods field. The cost of their “1-K-62” 
lathe, for example, has been cut to half the average even for Soviet 
industry. In Western Europe the lathe is priced at only $3,800. The 
identical machine if produced in the United States would cost 
$10,000. At present the lathe is being sold in West Germany, France, 
Italy and Finland.” 


22 Peloubet, op. cit., p. 893. 

*8 Edmund K. Faltermayer, “Soviet Automation,” The Wall Street Journal, June 10, 
1960, Vol. CLV, No. 113, pp. 1, 14. 

24 Ibid. 28 Ibid. 
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If the Soviet can continue to supply these and other developing 
nations with the machinery which they demand, it is conceivable that 
many of our alliances will be seriously weakened. This growing 
Soviet economic threat provides yet another reason why we can only 
afford to enforce a tax system which encourages industria] moderni- 
zation. 


MODERNIZATION AND TECHNOLOGICAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


Many would question the belief that the modernization of our pro- 
ductive facilities is the most effective means of increasing employ- 
ment. They readily conclude that the use of any modern “labor sav- 
ing” machine will naturally reduce employment requirements. In 
doing so they revive a problem the existence of which David Ricardo 
recognized in 1817 when in his Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation he wrote that this is only the case where machinery is “sud- 
denly discovered and extensively used.”*° 

Somehow it is felt that today we are faced with an entirely dif- 
ferent type of industrial change, namely, “automation,” which defies 
all experience of the past. That this is not the case can be seen from 
a review of some recent experiences with this “new” industrial 
achievement. 

Automation can and will provide for growth in employment, for it 
will permit productivity gains which are a means for expanding our 
markets. Both management and labor are aware that the most effec- 
tive means of increasing worker productivity is to take advantage of 
the various modern scientific techniques of production which are now 
described by the term “automation.” Yet both groups have been re- 
luctant to do so, the former mainly owing to inadequate depreciation 
allowances and the latter to what Secretary of Labor Mitchell has 
described as a “fear of unemployment.”” 

The opinion that the long-run effect of automation will be unem- 
ployment is grounded in a widespread misconception of the nature of 
automation. It is regarded as a new phenomenon and thus carries all 

26 David Ricardo, The Principles of Political Economy and Taxation (London, 1929), 
. 270. 
. 27 Statement of James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor, on Automation and Technological 
Change, before the Subcommittee on Economic Stabilization of the Joint Committee on 


the Economic Report, October 24, 1955, U. S. Department of Labor Release No. 1326, 
p. 2. 
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the fear and uncertainty of the unknown. Actually, as Ewan Clague, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
points out, “the new automatic equipment and methods are part of a 
broad stream of changes resulting from the application of science to 
industry that has transformed the American economy over the past 
150 years.” He considers it “a third stage in the evolution of U. S. 
technology,” the first being the shift from handicraft to machine labor 
in the nineteenth century and the second being the mass-production 
movement following World War I.” Secretary of Labor Mitchell has 
stated that “the word represents technological change, which surely is 
nothing new.” 

History indicates that for a period of about twenty-five years there 
is no such thing as technological unemployment. This would seem to 
be evident from an examination of the development of the United 
States economy. It can be observed that the use of machine methods 
of production has contributed in great part to the growth of our gen- 
eral economic well-being and, consequently, to the creation of em- 
ployment opportunities. (See Table IV, p. 572.) 

As a result we see that automation is nothing more than a continua- 
tion of a process which over the years has fostered increased employ- 
ment. In view of the increased need for job opportunities it is clear 
that tax provisions which retard this process should be revised, and a 
depreciation-tax system which creates a climate favorable to invest- 
ment in modern equipment be adopted. 


SHORT-RUN EFFECTS OF AUTOMATION 


As is the case with other technological change, the same relation- 
ship between automation and employment does not always exist in 
the short run as in the long run. Short-run displacement of workers 
will in some instances definitely occur. “It is important to recognize,” 
states Ewan Clague, “that not all plants or industries grow at a rate 
sufficient to absorb those displaced by the new technology. Some dis- 
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placement of workers is always going on. 


28 Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, Auto- 
mation and Jobs, before the National Council for the Social Studies, Cleveland, Ohio, 
November 23, 1956. 

29 Edgar Weinberg, “An Inquiry into the Effects of Automation,” from the Monthly 
Labor Review, January 1956, Reprint No. 2230, p. 2. 

30 Clague, op. cit., p. 4. 
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TABLE IV 


Jobs Increase 
With Labor-Saving Improvements 


Employment in Civilian 
Non-Agricultural Industries Total Private Real Product 
(000) Per Man Hour 
27,088 49.9 
8,505 61.9 
29,143 63.2 
26,792 68.3 
32,058 81.3 
40,037 98.5 
44,738 110.4 
50,056 128.0 
58,122 135.4 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employ- 
ment data in thousands; Real Product Per Man- 
Hour index 1947-1949 = 100. 


Where automation is introduced by industries or companies in 
their developing stages, growth makes it possible at least to maintain 
over-all employment levels in the short run. In certain instances em- 
ployment may even be increased. John Diebold cites cases where fol- 
lowing the introduction of automation a large number of additional 
workers were required.” The International Association of Machin- 
ists, for example, found that among 346 metal working plants em- 
ploying automation total employment increased. The Ford Motor 
Company produced approximately the same amount of engines in 
1950 as in 1954. The number of direct engine production employees 
declined from 8,253 to 6,399 between the two periods, when auto- 
mation was introduced. However, all of the displaced workers were 
absorbed in other operations. Further, in 1954 there were 976 more 
skilled maintenance workers employed in engine manufacture than in 


1950. 


Industries or companies in more advanced stages of their develop- 


31 John Diebold, “Automation: Its Impact on Business and Labor,” National Planning 
Association, Special Committee Report, Planning Pamphlet No. 106, (Washington, 1959), 
p. 29. 
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ment are likely to be unable to absorb all of the workers displaced by 
automation, but measures can be taken to keep such instances to a 
minimum. Secretary Mitchell feels that “there is no reason to believe 
that this new phase of technology will result in overwhelming prob- 


lems of readjustment.”*” 


ALLEVIATING WORKER HARDSHIP 


In the past, the possible hardships of worker displacement have 
been minimized by the flexibility and mobility of our labor force. As 
can be seen from the Chart on page 574 (BLS Chart) technological 
change has been accompanied by a shifting of employment from the 
manufacturing to the service industries, rather than by a net decline 
in the total demand for labor. Employment in the manufacturing 
sector increased from 26 million in 1919 to 28 million in 1955. 
During the same period, employment in the service industries in- 
creased from 14 million to 30 million.” 

This is a natural tendency as the nation becomes more prosperous, 
and it should develop further as we reap the benefits of automation. 
In Manpower, Challenge of the 1960's, it is noted: “As our tech- 


nology advances, proportionately fewer workers will be needed to 
produce the goods we need. More workers will be needed to provide 


the increasing services required as our standard of living goes up.””* 


It is also interesting to note the increasing importance of machinery- 
producing industries in manufacturing. Electrical and non-electrical 
machinery increased 157 per cent between 1939 and 1955, in com- 
parison to the 64 per cent gain in total manufacturing.” This indi- 
cates the possibility of displaced workers being absorbed by the 
machinery and automation equipment producers. The United States 
Department of Labor reports that employment in the electronics in- 
dustry more than doubled between 1947 and 1958, as it rose from 
200,000 to 450,000. The Department expects this trend to continue 
and notes that further large increases should occur during the 


1960’s.*° 


82 Mitchell, op. cit., p. 3. 

33 Clague, op. cit., p. 3. 

84 United States Department of Labor, Manpower: Challenge of the 1960's, p. 8. 

35 Clague, op. cit., p. 3. 

36 Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1959 Edition, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bul. No. 1255, (Washington, 1959), pp. 555, 562. 





EMPLOYMENT IN GOODS PRODUCING INDUSTRIES 
COMPARED WITH EMPLOYMENT IN SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


ANNUAL AVERAGES, 1919-1955 


MILLIONS MILLIONS 


1 Goods producing industries’ include 
agriculture, mining, manufacturing, 
and construction. 


2 Service industries include trade, fi- 
nance, service government, transporta- 
tion, and communication. 


0 
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Source: Nonfarm wage and salary em- 
ployment from the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Agricultural 
employment including proprie- 
tors, family workers, and hired 
workers from the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
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In Hearings held before the Subcommittee on Economic Stabiliza- 
tion of the Congress, Marshall G. Munce of the National Association 
of Manufacturers pointed out that a degree of “reallocation of job 
opportunities” will be inevitable, but that the rate of voluntary 
quitting by American workers is high enough (2 per cent per month in 
manufacturing) to avoid any widespread displacement of workers.” 
It is also true that most people who leave jobs voluntarily move 
quickly into other fields of endeavor. This “‘voluntary reallocating” 
over an entire year amounts to about one-fourth of the total number 
of jobs. Census Bureau statistics indicate that on the average more 
than 8 million changes occur in the labor force each month. 

Planning in advance of the introduction of automated techniques, 
retraining of workers, and relocation have all been employed success- 
fully to solve displacement problems not taken care of by natural 
attrition. Much can also be done through the joint effort of manage- 
ment and the unions to ease adjustment and to eliminate worker hard- 
ship. “The collective bargaining process,” said George Meany, “‘must 
be utilized to work out the necessary arrangements for introducing 
new machinery and equipment.”* 

Recent union-management agreements include clauses for antici- 
pating the use of labor-saving techniques.“ Armour and Company, 
for example, has entered into an agreement with the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen and the United Packinghouse 
Workers to establish a fund to study problems arising from moderni- 
zation. Recommended solutions arising out of such studies have in- 
cluded training programs for employees who must assume new jobs 
and the promotion of new employment opportunities for displaced 
workers within the company. 

Agreement between the Pacific Maritime Association and the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union has resulted in 
the creation of a stabilization fund based on the savings from tech- 
nological change. Its purpose is to insure employees against the loss 
of work due to technological change. Employees are assured that 


37 Weinberg, op. cit., p. 5. 

88 AFL-CIO Publication No. 21, Labor Looks at Automation (Washington, 1956), pp. 
2-3. 

39 A discussion of union-management agreements is contained in the Report of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Unemployment Problems, Report No. 1206, 86th Congress, 2nd Session 
(Washington, 1960), pp. 47, 48. 
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available work will be shared equally by them, “and that the work 
force will decline only as a result of normal attrition.” 

In 1957 the Hat Corporation of America and the United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers International Union developed a sever- 
ance pay plan to provide benefits for workers displaced as a result 


of automation. 
While the cooperation of labor is invaluable to the. success of auto- 


mation, it is chiefly through responsible management that the possible 
dangers of worker displacement can be minimized. This was particu- 
larly noted in a number of case studies on automation conducted by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics which stress both the desirability of 
timing the introduction of new techniques for periods of company ex- 
pansion and the usefulness of employing a gradual unfolding of a 
major technological development to plan the personnel changes that 
are necessary.” 

Frequently, particularly in well-developed organizations, the in- 
stallation of new equipment cannot be geared to coincide with com- 
pany growth, but history indicates that, owing to their high cost, 
broad technological changes are seldom abrupt.” 

Among the conclusions derived from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
studies were the following: large-scale dismissals as a result of auto- 
mation are rarely necessary because the introduction of machinery 
is seldom done at one stroke; a company can usually absorb dis- 
placed workers when business is good; management can minimize 
worker hardship and uneasiness by taking preparatory steps in ad- 
vance of the change-over. Along this line, Secretary Mitchell has 
stated that “personnel planning is as essential to modern industry as 


are the new machines.” 


CASE STUDIES IN AUTOMATION 


The case studies on automation developed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, although not indicative of what will happen in every indus- 
try or every company, are significant in this: the industries selected 
by the Bureau to study the effects of the introduction of automation 


40 The conclusions drawn from the BLS studies on automation are set forth in Editorial 
Research Reports, op. cit., pp. 411-413. 

41 Mitchell, op. cit., p. 4. 

42 Mitchell, op. cit., p. 9. 
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are representative both of those in their developing stages (an insur- 
ance company and an airline) and those not in the business expansion 
category (a mechanized bakery and a modern petroleum refinery) .** 


Automation in an Insurance Company 


The installation of electronic computers in the classification section 
of an insurance company directly affected 198 of the 800 workers in 
the section. The two years required to make the installation were 
utilized by the personnel department to screen the affected employees 
and to test their ability to operate the new equipment. 

Of the 198 workers affected, nine were retained to operate the com- 
puters, 133 employees were transferred to jobs within the same divi- 
sion or in other divisions, and 56 employees were retrained to per- 
form noncomputer functions within the classification section. To staff 
the automated classification section 20 additional employees were 
hired to complement the 65 workers retrained in the section. 

In contrast to the 198 employees at an average salary of $3,700 re- 
quired to man the old eperation, the use of the computer system made 
it possible for 85 employees receiving an average salary of $4,200 
to handle the same work load. However, not a single employee was 
dismissed, nor did anyone receive a salary cut. In fact, many were 
upgraded and received pay increases. 

Automation in the insurance field is just one instance of the pos- 
sible uses of office automation. A more general study on the subject, 
conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics,‘ calls attention to the 
fact that automation has created a number of entirely new office occu- 
pations. These include project planner, systems analyst, programmer, 
coding clerk, tape librarian and the like, which although they require 
related experience or training at the college level, offer excellent op- 
portunities to expand employment in the field substantially. 


48 “The Introduction of an Electronic Computer in a Large Insurance Company,” U. S. 
Department of Labor Studies in Automation Technology Number 2; “A Case Study of 
an Automatic Airline Reservation System,” U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Report Number 137, 1958; “A Case Study of a Large Mechanized Bakery,” U. S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics Report Number 109, 1956; “A Case 
Study of a Modern Petroleum Refinery,” U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Report Number 120. 

44“Automation and Employment Opportunities for Officeworkers,” U. S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin Number 1241, 1958, pp. 4-6. 
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An Airline Reservation System 
The growth of airline traffic following World War II made the in- 


stallation of some kind of an automatic reservation system an absolute 
necessity. The Bureau of Labor Statistics study deals with the effects 
of such an automatic system introduced in 1952. 

Before the electronic equipment was installed, steps were taken to 
prepare for the change-over. All reservation employees were trained 
on company time to operate the new equipment and those assigned to 
engineering jobs received special training from the manufacturer. By 
1956 as a result of the growth of airline travel, employment in the 
airline reservation section had actually increased from 259 to 529, 
or by 79 per cent. In addition, the number of monotonous tasks was 
reduced and a number of higher-paying jobs created. 

Similar experience with automation occurred in another growth 
industry, television. A manufacturing company in the industry that 
had introduced printed circuitry and automatic assembling machinery 
eliminated a number of higher-paid jobs for operating machinery. 
Adjustment occurred without disturbance and no one was laid off as 
a result of the change.“ 


Mechanized Bakery 


Unlike the two preceding studies, which are of companies in the 
business expansion category, the case of a large mechanized bakery 
analyzes the effects of automation in an industry where the employees 
displaced by new technology were not immediately absorbed into 
openings created by the expansion of business activity. 

The installation of automated equipment required that an entire 
new baking plant be constructed. As a result, there was a five year 
period between the decision to automate and the time when the new 
plant was actually put into operation. During this time, management- 
union negotiations were conducted to decide on the steps to be taken 
to ease adjustment to the transition and to minimize worker hardship. 

It was agreed that whenever possible workers affected by the 
change-over would be shifted to other positions within the company. 
When it became necessary to downgrade a worker he received the 


45 Mitchell, op. cit., pp. 3, 4. 
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TABLE V 


Employment and Wage Trends 
1951-1955 
Cents Per Hour Wage 


All Employees Increases 


554 — 
550 $0.175 
526 080 


545 125 
586 .080 


same pay scale as at his former position. Upgraded positions were 
filled from the existing work force whenever possible. 

In the first year of the plant’s operation, employment declined 4.4 
per cent as a result of lay-offs and normal] attrition, the major portion 
of the decrease of 37 production workers being attributable to lay- 
offs. After the problems associated with the change-over were solved, 
expanding business was experienced, and in 1954, employment rose 
3.6 per cent. By 1955 employment surpassed the pre-automated high 
level of 6 per cent. During the same period the average wage rate 
increased by 46 cents an hour. The employment and wage pictures 
during the period can be seen from Table V. 

As expressed by the union president, the consensus of the workers 
on modernization was “that the results of the changes on the whole 
were advantageous to them . . . the workers have shared in the greater 
productivity of the plant through the wage increases and fringe bene- 
fits obtained . . . jobs in the bakery are much less physically taxing 
than formerly.” 


Modern Petroleum Refinery 


Recent technological changes made in the petroleum industry are 
not of the character of the thermal-cracking process introduced in 
1913 which completely revised the processing technique. Rather they 
are along the lines of improvement in measurement and in control. 

The particular refinery studied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
experienced two important change-overs, one in 1948 and another in 
1954, the former affecting one-fourth of the entire work force or 164 
workers and the latter affecting only 12 employees. In both cases not 
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one worker was dismissed. In each instance the union was notified 
by the company of its plans to modernize fifteen months in advance 
of the change-over, and union-management negotiations were con- 
ducted. A comprehensive training program was possible because of 
the long time lag between notice of the changes and the start-up of 
the new units. 

Of the 164 workers affected in 1954, 96 were transferred to other 
units at the same pay scale, 62 were downgraded, 5 were upgraded, 
and one employee became a union official. Downgraded workers re- 
ceived their same pay scale for six months following their transfer. 
Necessary training was administered on company time, and all sen- 
iority rights were guaranteed. In addition, the 1949 contract called 
for severance payments to workers dismissed through no fault of their 
own. 

During the 1948 and 1956 period, when 33.5 million dollars were 
spent on modernization, the number of workers required for a stand- 
ard processing week increased by .9 per cent from 556 to 561. Pay 
increases for the period totaled 55.6 cents per hour. 

The company emphasized the advantages of modernization as 
“greater output, improved quality, and lower cost of production in 
meeting competition.”” The union spokesmen found that “one special 
advantage . . . for workers was less seasonal fluctuation in employ- 
ment as continuously operating processes supplanted batch type op- 
erations . . . working conditions were safer, as fire hazards were re- 
duced and .. . the work itself was less physically burdensome.” 

Thus it can be seen from specific studies that the effect of automa- 
tion and the installation of modern equipment has not had disastrous 
effects on labor in the short run, and in the long run should add to 
employment opportunities. 

The employment experience of foreign nations which in recent 
years have been introducing mechanization at a rapid rate provides 
striking evidence for the opinion that technological improvements 
create rather than eliminate employment. Western Germany, for ex- 
ample, progressed from a state of chronic unemployment (9 per cent 
in 1951) to one of substantially full employment (2.6 per cent in 
1959), while at the same time experiencing a constant and marked 
increase in the introduction of machinery. (See Tables VI and VII.) 
The same thirg is true of Japan and the Scandinavian countries, 
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TaBLe VI 


Machinery and Equipment Investment 1954-1959 
(Indexes of Current Dollar Values 1954-56 = 100) 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Japan 9] 89 119 151 141 ~ 184 
West Germany 83 103 114 118 126 138 
Netherlands 84 97 119 121 108 £114 
Switzerland, Norway, Denmark 101 98 101 108 117 124 


Source: Economic Report of the President 1960, p. 121. 


TaBie VII 
Percentage Unemployment 1954-1959 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
United States 5.6 4.4 4.2 4.3 6.8 5.5 
Japan 1.5 1.6 1.5 1.2 1.3 1.3 
West Germany 7.0 5.1 4.0 3.4 3.5 2.6 
Netherlands 1.9 1.3 0.9 1.3 2.4 1.9 


Norway 1.3 1.2 1.4 1.4 2.3 py 
Sweden 2.6 2a 1.5 1.9 2.5 2.0 


Source: Statistical Office of the United Nations, De- 
partment of Economic and Social Affairs, United 
Nations Statistical Yearbook, New York, 1958, p. 
52; data for the years 1958-1959 from the United 
Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, May 1960, 
Vol. XIV, No. 5. 


which have succeeded in achieving and maintaining levels of unem- 
ployment that in comparison to ours might be considered phenomenal. 

“The levels of unemployment which have prevailed in the advanced 
industrial countries of Western Europe,” states John Dunlop, “pro- 
vide background . . . against which to appraise the experience of the 
United States. While there are some problems of comparable defini- 
tions, the record is clear that unemployment in the same periods 
(1953-57 = 4.3 per cent; 1958 = 6.8 per cent; 1959 = 5.5 per cent 
in the United States) has not exceeded 1 or 2 per cent in Great 
Britain, Sweden, Norway, Finland, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and 
France.” Even allowing for such basic differences as the size of our 
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country, and the mobility of our labor force, Dunlop contends that an 
unemployment rate of 3 per cent is a very conservative application of 
Western European standards.“ 


CONCLUSION 


It is evident that we in the United States face a serious problem 
during the coming decade in providing jobs for a rapidly increasing 
labor force. The problem becomes more difficult in the face of for- 
eign competition which has already made inroads on our markets at 
home and abroad. 

The total solution will require a number of changes and adjust- 
ments, one of which is the liberalization of present depreciation al- 
lowances so that the true cost of wear and tear on capital equipment 
can be written off before taxes. Thus the tax system will be geared to 
encourage investment, which is the basic stimulant to economic activ- 
ity and employment growth. However, growth must be preceded by 
modernization of existing facilities in order to keep our industrial 
plant in balance. 

Experience with automation points out that, although displacement 
will occur, with adequate planning no serious problem of adjustment 
will result. The pains of planning and displacement are a small price 
to pay to eliminate the much more serious unemployment problems 
that will result if tax reform measures are not enacted. 

Only when depreciation reform is effected can it be said that busi- 
ness and government are acting together “to promote maximum em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing power.” 


46 John T. Dunlop, “Public Policy and Unemployment,” in Studies in Unemployment, 
Special Committee on Unemployment, 86th Congress, 2nd Session, Senate, Committee 
Print, 1960, p. 4. 





The American Catholic minority 
is the natural historical growth of 
a cultural and religious group not 
only distinct but unique in Amer- 
ican culture and life. 


AMERICAN CATHOLICS: 
TRADITION AND 
CONTROVERSY 


THOMAS T. McAVOY 


To PROPOSE AS A SUBJECT for discussion a theme of tradition and 
controversy in the field of history could at first thought sound out of 
place to those who hold that history has been decided once for all 
and that the historian has merely to discover the past. But it is a fact 
that historians are constantly engaged in controversy about the char- 
acter of that past and are constantly calling into question accepted 
traditions. There are, of course, many ways in which this problem 
of tradition and controversy in history can be treated. The first and 
basic controversy has to do with the knowability of the past, but while 
historians engage in this discussion, the problem is really one for the 
philosophers, on the epistemological question of the knowability of 
the external world. Actually, when historians begin to argue about 
a series of events or a particular person or a trend of the past they 
usually lay aside their personal philosophy and their theories of 
knowledge and begin to weigh available evidence against each other’s 
opinions just as if all agreed that historical fact is knowable. 

The second problem about which this theme of tradition and con- 
troversy in history could be discussed is about the philosophy of his- 
tory, or as I would rather call it, the so-called science of history. 
“The idea of Progress,” the theory of Spengler, and that of Arnold 
Toynbee have given a new importance to these philosophers who have 
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tried to place historical knowledge on a level with the physical sci- 
ences by discovering universal laws governing the past. The fact 
that history is empirical by nature and tends to draw up generaliza- 
tions about the past has led many to find in recurrences and similari- 
ties in the past theories about the rise and fall of nations, and the 
rise and fall of civilizations. While such theories can be checked 
and weighed by the application of historical method, the very char- 
acter of these generalizations is contrary to the historical approach 
to reality. History finds its generalizations within the data of the 
past. The philosophy or science of history uses generalizations bor- 
rowed from philosophy or the positive sciences. In the first place, it 
is difficult to determine how far, for example, the theory of evolution, 
which is implicit in these philosophies of history, can be applied to 
the historical development of man. Also one must take a long-dis- 
tance view of human activities to arrive at most of the grandiose the- 
ories about man and mankind in these philosophies of history, and I 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to apply the rules of historical 
method to these generalizations. In general the rule of agreement can 
be applied showing how certain occurrences in history seem to follow 
a regular pattern, but the application of the rule of differences to 
the same factors is quite difficult, if not impossible. The inductive 
rules about the residue and the concomitant variation are almost im- 
possible to apply to them in the present state of human knowledge 
about the past. Consequently, while these grand theories about the 
human past are interesting, they are not really in the field of history, 
but more or less in the field of philosophy. Perhaps there will de- 
velop some day a separate science of the philosophy of history with 
its combinations of the findings of anthropology, biology, sociology, 
economics, and history. But at present the limited world of the his- 
torian does not leave him time or the means to try to prove these 
grand and noble syntheses. 

Perhaps in limiting history to that part of the past we can know 
by evidence it might seem that I have unduly lowered the aims of the 
historian and, with Professor Herbert Butterfield, I must admit that 
I have limited the historian’s horizon.’ But in this limited field there 
remains plenty of room for controversy. The controversy between 


1H. Butterfield, The Whig Interpretation of History (London, 1931), pp. 64-69. 
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tradition and new data is of the very essence of historical study. In 
the first place there is hardly a question of much importance in the 
study of history in which new evidence is not causing a new inter- 
pretation of the event or time that may be under investigation. Thus, 
here is the ordinary place for the conflict between tradition and schol- 
arship in history. Here we see the young and zealous student discov- 
ing the lacunae in the findings of the master and even the master find- 
ing new facts that change his former opinions. New sources of in- 
formation, new interests, new incentives for investigation are con- 
stantly making inroads into the accepted traditions about the past. 
Woe be to that pretended scholar who has not kept up his bibliog- 
raphy, who argues as if these new documents and new relics had not 
been discovered. But in another sense there is little real controversy 
involved in this regular progress in historical knowledge. Even when 
the interpretation of a whole epoch or a generation has been changed 
by the findings of these zealous students, the resultant controversy 
can be important only when there is a doubt about the new interpre- 
tation. 

But there is a more fundamental kind of a conflict between tradi- 
tion and new history when an accepted tradition receives a new in- 
terpretation by a new analysis of accepted facts and by new facts. 
This can be seen in almost any field of history but I prefer to apply 
it to our American traditions because that is where I, myself, have 
been challenged. I refer particularly to a Catholic minority interpre- 
tation of the American cultural tradition.’ In the first place, of course, 
the meaning of tradition here must be clarified. In the theological 
sense, tradition refers to the inherited doctrines of the Church whether 
written or oral. But in the ordinary historical sense the tradition 
is abstracted from the supernatural and revealed truth, although not 
contrary to it, and limited to the body of culture, custom, and knowl- 
edge which is generally accepted in the community. Some would 
The author began his studies of the Catholic minority in “The Formation of the 
Catholic Minority in the United States, 1820-1860,” in the Review of Politics, X (Janu- 
ary, 1948), pp. 13-34. Other essays on the topic by him are “The Catholic Minority in 
the United States, 1789-1821,” in the Historical Records and Studies of the United States 
Catholic Historical Society of New York, 1952 (XXXIX-LX), pp. 33-50; “Bishop John 


Lancaster Spalding and the Catholic Minority (1877-1908),” in the Review of Politics, 
XII, pp. 3-19; and “The American Catholic Minority in the Later Nineteenth Century,” 


ibid., XV, pp. 275-302. 
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like to distinguish in this general tradition those parts which deal 
with political structures, those that concern religion, others that 
involve the literature, and even the history itself. It is of the nature 
_of a tradition that it defies hard and fast rules since the tradition 
is constantly being modified on the edges by new discoveries, new 
inventions, and mere youthful zeal. 

In this twentieth century I think that one can say that there is an 
American cultural tradition. Roughly this tradition consists of two 
elements, the body of beliefs and customs brought from Europe 
and the modifications in those beliefs and customs that have been in- 
duced by the physical conditions of the new world. The notable mod- 
ifications induced by time and material improvements of recent 
decades have had little real effect on the essential character of the 
American cultural inheritance. Nor have the cultural additions 
from Asia, Africa, Latin America had any essentially important 
changing impact on this cultural inheritance. This inheritance is es- 
sentially English in language and literature, in religious tradition, 
in political ideals, in social and economic concepts. There are many 
accidental varieties in this essential conception of the American tra- 
dition. Of course, much of our political, social, religious, and eco- 
nomic traditions are only accidentally English and some of these 
same qualities can be found in other nations and conditions, but it is 
in the nature of a tradition that it has been handed down by those 
who set the pattern of the community, and the dominant families 
in the United States have been of English origins. Probably most 
important in making the American cultural tradition has been the 
dominance of the English language, but equally important have been 
the traditions of English government, with the guarantee of English 
traditional liberties. The religious and social traditions of the United 
States have also been those of the English people but have lacked 
the legal sanction which they had in England. There are, of course, 
some American developments of these traditions. One must add 
the fact that the political traditions have protected the economic and 
social well-being of the majority of the people, particularly among 
the chief bearers of that tradition. The economic elements of these 
traditions have been steadying factors in the Anglo-American tradi- 
tions because there has always been a crudely distributed property 
sufficient to guarantee essential political, social, and religious free- 
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dom. Probably the richness of the new world has been the main eco- 
nomic factor contributing to the persistence of these traditions in 
the new world. 

For one to engage in controversy over this Anglo-American tradi- 
tion one must depart from it in one or more of its many elements. 
The desire to change the so¢ial tradition is perhaps easiest to see, 
since in this country the dominant people have given up the English 
idea of kingship and of hereditary nobility. This social change has 
had some further effect in the realm of political theory by eliminat- 
ing the notion of a class peculiarly fitted by inheritance or by nobility 
to rule. The traditional parliamentarianism of the English political 
tradition has also departed from the English tradition by requiring 
local representation in governing bodies. Perhaps even more im- 
portant in this development of political tradition has been the writing 
into a formal constitution of the guarantee of certain rights, chief 
of which have been the rights of private property, freedom of speech, 
and of tolerance of religious dissidence. Unlimited freedom has never 
been an English tradition, chiefly in modern times because of the 
guarantee of the right of property. Only the extreme socialistic and 
then the communistic attacks on the nature of government and of this 
property. right can be considered basically subversive of this Anglo- 
American political tradition, because by their very nature they tend 
to destroy the tradition. In other words, these totalitarian departures 
do not admit of controversy but would substitute a new and total tra- 
dition. 

There is, however, one other field in which differing opinions 
tend to challenge the accepted tradition, and that is religion. It can 
be easily seen that, if one were to accept the eighteenth-century reli- 
gious tradition of England such as was guaranteed by the Toleration 
Act of 1689 as the religious tradition of the United States, there 
would be little room for the acceptance of a Roman Catholic tradi- 
tion in the United States. Then Catholicism was at best tolerated. 
It is quite true that there were several thousands of Roman Catholics 
in England even when they were proscribed by law. But in the 
English-speaking world at the time, for example, in the Maryland 
Colony established in 1634, or more clearly in the English world 
when these Catholics lost their liberties after 1689, Catholics were 
outside the official religious tradition. It can be clearly maintained 
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also that the persistence and growth of this Catholic minority have 
been outside and against this major cultural tradition of the post- 
Reformation English-speaking people. In the United States, however, 
this toleration is not a question of law but a question of tradition. 
Catholics may have been forced to submit to this ostracism in Great 
Britain because it was there written into the law. In the United States 
this English law has been discarded by the American policy of dis- 
establishment and the controversy between major versus minor reli- 
gious traditions is not one of law; it is essentially religious, although 
occasionally enforced by social and economic sanctions. This is a 
clear example of a conflict of traditions in American history be- 
cause the right of American Catholics to full social and economic 
liberty is not a question of law but of an interpretation of its Ameri- 
can cultural tradition. The cultural conflict between American Catho- 
lics and the dominant Protestant traditions involves a controversy 
about the religious contents of this traditional Anglo-American 
culture. Basically this contention involves two problems. The first 
is the revision of the American cultural tradition to recognize the 
validity in the English-speaking world of the Catholic tradition. The 
second is the elimination in that Catholic tradition of those customs 
and social and economic ideas which are part of other traditions and 
less consonant with the Anglo-American tradition. 

It can safely be said that the framers of the American Constitution 
were not trying to establish any religious institution as the American 
religion. At most, the Constitution simply rejected such an establish- 
ment. This, so far as Catholicism was concerned, was going a step 
farther than even the Toleration Act of 1689. Once the question of re- 
ligious belief was taken out of the law it then became legally a matter 
of personal choice. This change did not in practice make all religions 
equal, nor did it involve the question of any established form of re- 
ligion in the new United States. Only numerically could it be said 
that, after that time, there could be a minority religion in the United 
States. Whatever may have been the status of Roman Catholicism 
in the English world before 1787, after that it had a right in the 
United States to exist and not to be discriminated against in law. 

There were only the rudiments of a Catholic organization in the 
new nation in 1787, but it is from those elements that have arisen the 
Catholic minority in the United States. This Catholic minority, how- 
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ever, is not of ils nature a foreign intrusion into the country that 
some would think, but is basically a growth, first, from the small 
English Catholic group that had been enfranchised by the Revolu- 
tion and Constitution, and then, from other immigrants who joined 
them later. A secondary controversy has arisen within the Catholic 
group because of the need by the non-English immigrants among 
them to accept a cultural transition from a Catholic country into a 
country that was not Roman Catholic. In this twofold conflict I think 
there is an excellent example of tradition and controversy in history. 


II 


Before one can speak of the history of the Catholic minority in the 
United States, one must first decide whether there is such a minority. 
No one challenges the statement that Catholics are a numerical minor- 
ity in the nation, no matter how large or small he considers the 
Catholic population. On the other hand I have, at times, been chal- 
lenged for my use of the phrase “the Catholic minority in the United 
States” because of the lack among American Catholics of any politi- 
cal characteristic commonly associated with a minority. Most po- 
litical minorities have as their purpose the maintenance of some kind 


of political autonomy and, perhaps, eventual independence. The 
classic examples of the political minorities were those of the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. I do not believe that any notable number 
of American Catholics have any ambition to set up an independent 
Catholic political organization in the United States. The minority 


here is religious. 

On the other hand, because the Catholic minority is such a loosely 
associated group, the use of the term “‘minority”’ is criticized on the 
grounds that everyone belongs to some kind of minority on social 
matters, on political beliefs, on economic groupings, or the like. 
In one sense, the two political parties of the United States usually 
are composed of alignments of many of these minorities into a politi- 
cal organization capable of winning a majority of the electoral vote. 
Catholics are found in nearly all these political, social, and economic 
minorities, if the word is used in that sense, and in them do not stand 
apart. 

But when I speak of the Catholic minority in the United States 
no one has any doubt what I mean. And since these Catholics are a 
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minority in the population, I feel that I have a basic right to speak 
of them as the Catholic minority in the United States. 

It is fundamental to repeat that essentially the Catholic minority 
is a religious group. Their bond is a common faith and practice in 
the field of religion. This does not mean that they intend to be a 
minority in the sense that they think that one religion is as good as 
another. They certainly do not believe that, and the fact that Catho- 
lics recognize only one religious faith as fully valid tends to make the 
Catholic minority not only distinct but unique in American life. On 
the other hand, there have been, and undoubtedly will continue to 
be efforts by Catholics and non-Catholics alike to regard this religious 
group as a potential political body which can be used for political 
purposes. I think there is an explainable fear of this on the part of 
non-Catholics who do not share the unique Faith of Catholics, espe- 
cially if they do not understand the hierarchical character of Catholi- 
cism. Some Catholics who have been badly treated or even feel that 
they have been discriminated against because of their religion, when 
they forget the religious nature of their distinction, wish to urge 
Catholics to band together in nonreligious matters to offset or re- 
venge the alleged discrimination. 

Most tensions between Catholics and non-Catholics are only: acci- 
dentally religious and arise from alleged political, social, or eco- 
nomic discrimination. Catholics are not unique in this. Name any 
religious group that is a minority in any American community. Once 
the community realizes that these people are different in some impor- 
tant matter the reaction begins on both sides. But where this reaction 
between religious groups takes the form of violence or forceful denial 
of the benefits of good citizenship, then it is not religious, no matter 
what religious excuse is offered for it. 

There are two chief approaches to the problem of the Catholic 
minority in the United States. One has to do with the study of the 
economic, social, and political differences that have arisen as the 
result of religious differences of Catholics from their fellow citizens. 
Here again it must be repeated that the word “minorities” does not 
properly belong to the discussion of the content of the religious 
faiths of the American people. In American law there is no estab- 
lished religion and hence no majority religion. The distinction be- 
tween majority and minority refers directly to mere numbers but 
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usually also refers to the other factors, such as country of origin, 
language, customs, and economic status of the members of the reli- 
gious groups. It is important to remember in this connection that, 
as the late Pope Pius XII has stated quite clearly, Christianity is not 
bound up with any particular nation or culture. This is an essential 
point in the discussion of the Catholic minority in the United States 
because there have been efforts at times to make Catholicism part of 
an Irish, or a French, or a Spanish, or a Polish nationality, or even 
in recent times to identify it with the culture of latinized western 
Europe. Christian culture in the Western world has been closely 
associated with the Graeco-Roman world, but there have been and are, 
and probably will be in even greater numbers, Catholics of the Far 
East and of the Arab world who have had little contact with the cul- 
ture of the famous Middle Ages of western Europe. Even in this 
country there did arise at the end of the last century the complex 
problem of how the Catholic Faith brought over from western Europe 
and associated so much with south European conservatism would 
fit into democratized America. And the recollection of that contro- 
versy leads to the second and more readily understood approach 
to the problem of the character of the Catholic minority in the United 
States, the historical approach. 

In the great crisis of American Catholic history which reached its 
peak at the end of the nineteenth century the problem arose from the 
apparent conflict between a dominant American religious tradition 
apparently Protestant and democratic and a growing minority tradi- 
tion apparently autocratic and Catholic.’ The crisis was resolved for 
Catholics by the papal affirmation in the Testem Benevolentiae of 
Pope Leo XIII that there is no conflict between American democracy 
or American civic tradition and Catholicism just as there can be no 
religious compromise between Roman Catholicism and Anglo-Amer- 
ican Protestantism. This decision stopped the controversy and set- 
tled the line for subsequent Catholic development but only in recent 
decades has the full implication of the decision become apparent. 

To Archbishop John Ireland and other leaders of American Ca- 
tholicism of the 1890’s the mere suggestion that they were willing to 
compromise their Catholic Faith to become Americans met with in- 


3 Cf. the author’s The Great Crisis in American Catholic History 1895-1900 (Chicago, 
1957). 
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dignant denials. Yet European critics of the new American Catholic 
traditions refused to accept these denials and have never fully yielded 
their belief that American Catholicism is tainted with a heresy called 
“Americanism.” In one sense the papal letter did not end the crisis 
and after fifty years American Catholicism has not yet convinced its 
American neighbors of their full Americanism nor their European 
critics of their full Catholicism. It is in this sense the major contro- 
versy of American Catholicism. 

Let us see first the character of the American cultural tradition. 
If we understand that the basic region of North America that was to 
constitute the original thirteen United States was a new England, we 
can also understand that the national culture of that region, especially 
the religious traditions of that region, would be that of England of 
the late seventeenth century and early eighteenth century. Whatever 
hope there may have remained among English Roman Catholics dur- 
ing the seventeenth century that England would return as a body to 
the unity with Rome, the Settlement of 1689, the so-called Popish 
Plot, and the subsequent renewed persecution seemed to have dispelled 
that hope. Monsignor Philip Hughes in his volumes on English Ca- 
tholicism has described graphically the sad state of Catholicism after 
the failure of the Catholic Counter-Reformation.* So also Father 
Edwin Burton in his life of Challoner describes English Catholicism 
of the early eighteenth century . . . “never had the English Catholics 
been so low or their fortunes in so hard a case, as in the reigns of 
the first two Georges. With the failure of the Stuart cause their po- 
litical hopes languished and at length died away; while there seemed 
no other prospect in the future than gradual extinction.”* Bishop 
David Mathew pictures the sad condition of English Catholicism in 
the Jacobean Age in the same despairing terms.” 

This was the dark religious outlook of that small group of English 
Catholics who had settled in what is now Maryland from 1634 until 
the end of the seventeenth century. This Maryland English group 
—predominantly Catholic—is in my opinion the nucleus of the 

4Philip Hughes, The Catholic Question, 1688-1829 (New York, 1929), pp. 122-144: 


and Rome and the Counter-Reformation (London, 1942), especially the last two chap- 
ters, pp. 346-430. 

5 Edwin Burton, The Life and Times of Bishop Challoner (1691-1780), 2 vols. (Lon 
don, 1909), I, 81. 

6 David Mathew, The Jacobean Age (London, 1938), pp. 11-12, 230-245, 
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Catholic minority in the United States. Much work remains to be 
done to find out what they actually hoped to achieve in English Amer- 
ica. Although they did not regard themselves as less English than 
their Protestant neighbors in the new world, certainly they had no 
more hope of converting these English Americans than their fellow 
English Catholics in England had of converting the mother country. 
But conscious of the truth of their Catholic teachings and courageous 
in the face of public discouragement these Catholics seemed deter- 
mined to retain the Faith and to pass it on to their children; and 
there is evidence in the courts of Maryland after the non-Catholics 
had taken over the colony that despite social and political persecu- 
tion some converts were added to the Catholic minority. Eventually, 
as in all the English-speaking world, Irish Catholics fleeing from a sim- 
ilar persecution and from political oppression joined in some num- 
bers this English Catholic minority of the new world. Even before 
the American Revolution there were also some German Catholic set- 
tlements in Pennsylvania. Nevertheless, despite the existence of mis- 
sions, mainly of Jesuits, and the leadership of Father John Carroll 
during the American Revolution, there was no real Catholic organiza- 
tion in the English colonies. The first stage of the Catholic minority 
in the United States ends with their formal recognition by the Holy 
See when Pope Pius VI appointed a bishop in the person of John 
Carroll, as Bishop of Baltimore, in 1789. The principal difference 
between these Catholics of English origin and their associates in 
America and the Catholics in England lay in the fact that after the 
enactment of the Constitution, for the first time in the English-speak- 
ing world since the Reformation, Catholics enjoyed full liberty under 
the law. From that time the legal question of tolerance was solved; 
the controversy remained wholly social and religious. But tradi- 
tions that had been enforced by law for so many generations did 
not yield quickly to open persuasion. 

During the next thirty years, from 1789 to 1829, under Bishop, 
later Archbishop, Carroll and his successors we have the gradual 
formation of the hierarchical organization of the Catholic Church 
in the United States, the second stage in the foundation of the Catho- 
lic minority. Suffragan bishops were added in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Bardstown in 1808 and in Richmond and Charles- 
ton in 1820 to care for the Catholic communities that had formed 
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in and near those towns. In the meantime, in a series of local strug- 
gles, highlighted by the trustee controversies in Charleston and 
Philadelphia, the basic principle of episcopal ownership and admin- 
istration of Catholic church property was established under orders 
from Rome and confirmed in the first Provincial Council of Balti- 
more of 1829." Parishes were to be multiplied, dioceses and even 
provinces were added as the decades of the nineteenth century passed, 
but the general organization of the Catholic Church in the United 
States was not to be changed after 1829. Thus, the essential organi- 
zation of American Catholicism was the ecclesiastical province pre- 
sided over by an archbishop, with his suffragan bishops, who in turn 
ruled over the priests and the faithful, with the property of the Church 
vested in clerical ownership, either individual or corporate. Across 
diocesan boundaries were many religious groups, some organized in- 
dependently by the local bishop such as the Jesuits and the Domini- 
cans, others directly under the local bishops. These various religious 
groups of priests, Brothers and Sisters conducted missions, estab- 
lished schools, orphanages, hospitals, and other charitable and reli- 
gious institutions. In practice these religious groups were under the 
direction of the local bishop in planning their local activities. 

The United States during the nineteenth century grew in popula- 
tion partly by birth and partly by immigration. The expansion along 
the advancing frontier, the diversification of occupation, the advance- 
ment of industry—all these modified the living conditions of the 
new country but not the essential cultural traditions of the people. 
In general, although much of.the newer immigration came from out- 
side the British Isles, at no time were these immigrants numerous or 
prosperous enough to change the general Anglo-American cultural 
traditions of the United States. But this was not true within the 
Catholic minority. 

Had there been only Englishmen and their descendants in the 
new-world Catholic group, the members of Catholic parishes prob- 
ably would have increased under the blessing of American liberty, 
but certainly they would not have multiplied in numbers nearly as 
fast as they did under the immigration of Irish, German, and other 
Catholics of Europe. Of these immigrants during the first half of the 


1 Concilia Provincialia Baltimori Habita ab anno 1829 usque ad annum 1849, 2nd ed. 
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nineteenth century the most numerous were the Irish and certainly the 
most numerous group of priests applying for admission into the 
newly established American organization were the Irish. There were 
also many French, Belgian, and German priests and Sisters and 
Brothers. The number of Irish coming into the country was to be 
multiplied after the famine years of the 1840’s; and the Germans 
were to come in such large numbers that by the end of the Civil War 
the incoming Germans outnumbered those from Ireland, but the 
Germans were not nearly so dominantly Catholic. Although there 
were always some bishops of American birth and many native priests, 
the nuinber of Irish clergy in the Catholic parishes soon outnumbered 
those of English and American ancestry; and soon also the Irish 
bishops in the hierarchy outnumbered the others until, in 1851, the 
appointment of Irish-born Bishop Francis Patrick Kenrick to the 
primatial see of Baltimore was an external sign that the Catholic 
minority in the United States had become numerically a predomi- 
nantly immigrant body. In the first Plenary Council of the Catholic 
Church in the United States in 1852 not one of the six Archbishops 
present was a native American.” 

Thus, by the Civil War the third stage in the development of the 
Catholic minority had taken place. From a small dominantly English 
minority of about one per cent of the total population in early English 
America the Catholic minority had now become a regular church 
body with an organized hierarchy and numbering three millions 
or about one-tenth of the population—but with a hierarchy and 
membership that was no longer dominantly English. Nevertheless, 
it must be borne in mind that despite the change in the total organi- 
zation of the Catholic minority the cultural leadership of this body 
of Catholics in the United States had remained with the English 
Catholics and their earlier companions in the country, whether Irish 
or continental, because these had already become part of the national 
culture in language, literary tradition, and political and social cus- 
toms in aii that did not impinge on their religious faith. The centers 
of this cultural group were in Maryland and in Kentucky, where 
many of the Marylanders had moved shortly after the opening of 
the West. Already in the Catholic group elements of what was rudely 


8 Concilium Plenarium Totius Americae Septemtrionalis Foederata Baltimori Habitum 
anno 1852 (Baltimore, 1853), p. 14. 
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called “a Catholic nativism” had become evident. American Catho- 
lics and even Irish of several generations in this country, while re- 
sentful of anti-Catholicism, were also quick to insist that there was no 
conflict between their religious faith and their American political and 
social heritage and to resent the efforts of Irish or Germans or any 
others to create a non-American Catholicism in this country. 

By the end of the Civil War, most of the Irish Catholics, who no 
longer planned to return to Ireland, the land of oppression and fam- 
ine, had endeavored to become American. That all of them had be- 
come American in culture and traditions by the 1870's can hardly 
be maintained, particularly among those who had settled in compact 
colonies or exclusive districts in the towns. But those Irish who did 
achieve some higher education, especially the clergy, quickly asso- 
ciated themselves with the Anglo-American Catholic cultural leader- 
ship in the work of leading their flocks in post-Civil War America. 
Perhaps there is no more significant indication of this desire of the 
Catholics of English and Irish descent to be considered culturally 
American than the appointment of Archbishops Martin John Spalding 
of the Kentucky English group and his successor James Roosevelt 
Bayley, an American convert, to the primatial see of Baltimore. In 
the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1866 under Archbishop 
Spalding this desire to adapt Catholicism to the American scene is 
very much in evidence in the decrees and especially in the Pastoral 
Letter issued after the Council.’ 

But the task of these American and Americanized Irish was not 
easy, because in their flocks were not only millions of Irish descent 
who had attained only the beginnings of an American culture and 
who had no great love for anything English, but already there were 
also millions of Catholics whose German, Polish and other continen- 
tal backgrounds were firmly not English. And in some cases not only 
were these non-English strengthened by clergymen from their former 
fatherlands, but they were educated only in the languages and cultural 
traditions of those lands. To complicate the problem further, Rome, 
concerned with the lack of traditionally Catholic rules in the grow- 
ing American Catholic group, had called the American Bishops to 

9 The pastoral of 1866 is given in The National Pastorals of the American Hierarchy 


1795-1915 (Washington, 1923), pp. 197-225. Concilii Plenarii Baltimorensis Il. .. . 
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Rome in 1883 and directed the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
of the next year in the perfection of the canonical organization and 
the hierarchical order of the Church in the United States. While 
not granting to the chief see of Baltimore any primacy in the sense 
of the national churches of continental Europe, Rome continued to 
speak to American Catholics through the Archbishop of Baltimore 
—for most of the last part of the century he was Cardinal Gibbons— 
and did insist on the formal establishment of provinces, of dioceses 
and of parishes in the dioceses. The order of appeal from laymen 
to archbishops in conflict or dispute was set, the nomination of priests 
for bishoprics, although not their appointment, was arranged and 
the necessary legislation for the proper growth and improvement of 
the church organization was established in this Council. However 
orderly and necessary was this body of legislation it had little direct 
connection with the pressing problems of the Catholic faithful. Be- 
fore this reorganization could function properly, the Catholic minor- 
ity in the United States was to undergo another period of strife be- 
cause this canonical organization supposed a more homogeneous re- 
ligious body than actually existed. For millions of American Catho- 
lics the reconciliation of American culture and Catholicism was just 
begun. 

Whether the American bishops of Irish birth and extraction so 
prominent in the hierarchy in the 1880’s had become really American 
was open to question, because certainly they were not by ancestry 
part of the Anglo-American dominant majority of the country. That 
many of them had actually become American in social and cultural 
tradition, along with those members of the Catholic clergy who were 
of English origin such as Bishop John Lancaster Spalding, is quite 
clear. Against them in holding aloof from American social and cul- 
tural traditions were the large compact groups of other nationalities 
whose Catholicism had been formed amid languages and customs of 
other cultural traditions. These felt that the dominant American 
culture was not Catholic and that these Americanizing Catholic clergy- 
men and laymen were giving up essential Catholic doctrines in accept- 
ing American culture. There had been some manifestations of this feel- 
ing in the first decades of the nineteenth century when the French 
and native clergy tried to block the rise of the immigrant Irish to 
control over the American Catholic organization. The first stage of 
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this newer conflict consisted in the demands from the Germans for 
foreign-language bishops in the hierarchy and for their own parish 
organizations to protect the faith of the non-English Catholics in the 
United States. These demands were rejected by Rome in 1887 at 
the request of Cardinal Gibbons and the other English and Irish 
American Catholic bishops. The next stage in the discussion in- 
cluded the attempts of these Germans and others of conservative so- 
cial and political notions to charge the Americanizing bishops with 
heresy, chiefly of the forbidden religious liberalism of the early nine- 
teenth century. Here again the non-English and non-American group 
failed to receive approval from Rome. But in the confusion this Amer- 
icanist controversy spread to France and Italy and became entangled 
with the European struggles between political conservatism and lib- 
eralism. The Pope, then Leo XIII, in his letter Testem Benevolentiae 
of 1899, while exempting American political and civil customs from 
his condemnation, sheared away from orthodox American Catholicism 
any tendency to accommodate Catholic doctrine or principle to the 
religiously liberal and predominantly Protestant United States. 

Neither side in this struggle had won a complete victory and 
the resultant confusion about what was proper and what improper 
among Catholic leaders who were trying to develop a strong Catholic 
cultural tradition in the United States was deepened in 1907 by the 
condemnation of theological modernism. This condemnation in the 
hands of the zealots seemed to check also those American Catholics 
who were trying to adapt the Catholic doctrines to modern science 
and criticism. 

Catholicism in the United States since that time can be considered 
contemporary and can be considered to have entered a fourth stage 
as a Catholic minority. During the first two decades of the century 
there was a clear lack of leadership and a general confusion among 
American Catholic writers. Only after the outbreak of World War 
I, under papal encouragement, was there formed first the Catholic 
War Council and then the Catholic Welfare Council to meet the criti- 
cal conditions brought on by the first World War. Archbishop John 
Ireland had repeatedly insisted that the real Americanists had not 
been touched by the Testem Benevolentiae but that document’s con- 
demnation of any theological compromise and the further condemna- 
tion by Pope Pius X of theological modernism in the following dec- 
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ade had created an intellectual vacuum instead of what had begun 
to be an American Catholic intellectual leadership in the late decades 
of the nineteenth century. 

It is dangerous for a historian to try to talk about contemporary 
affairs, but since the historical developments which I have been de- 
scribing have their terminus in the Catholic Church in the United 
States since World War II, I would like to point out that for the first 
time since the Americanist controversy the American Catholics are 
now trying again to decide what shall be the proper place of Ameri- 
can Catholics in the composite sometimes called American Civiliza- 
tion. The first thing that this Catholic minority must do is to recog- 
nize that it is a minority in a good sense, that it is a cultural as well 
as a religious minority but one without any political aspirations as a 
group. Secondly, Catholic persons in authority both lay and cleric 
must begin the evaluation of the present position of Catholics in the 
United States. I think the first fact to be understood in that evalua- 
tion, one that was recognized by European travelers as early as the 
1890's, is that American Catholicism is active, practical, and full of 
external zeal, like most American efforts. The number of churches, 
buildings, and the superhuman attempt to maintain a separate school 
system are clear evidences of this quality of American Catholicism. 
Secondly, I think it is clear that American Catholicism is very appre- 
ciative of American liberty under which Catholics can practice their 
religion and under which they can also hope to be first-class American 
citizens with full economic and social independence. That some 
Catholics have also, in some communities, accepted some less desir- 
able local traditions is not surprising since the struggle to control the 
mind of the American people is a vehement one. 

Social leadership in the cultural world of Anglo-America is some- 
thing that does not arise quickly without generations of preparation 
and without certain financial aids. Many Catholics lack both. Under- 
standably because of the recent Americanization of so many American 
Catholics, the Catholic attainments in the field of cultural leadership, 
in scientific discoveries, and in political and social reforms have not 
been very great in proportion to the number of Catholics. Catholics, 
of course, have generally been loyal to their faith and they must 
retain and defend what they have attained in solidity of virtue and 
religious practice while aspiring in the ordinary sequence of events 
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to new cultural levels. The cultural achievement of Catholics in the 
next generation will be in proportion, chiefly, to the present-day 
efforts and that means the sacrifice of some present comforts for 
higher things because the financial means of the Catholic minority 
are not proportionate to their needs. It also requires of American 
Catholics greater devotion to traditional Catholic ideals in learning 
and culture while seeking at least equality in those things of mind and 
body which American democracy has made possible. American 
Catholicism must work out the reconciliation of Catholicism and the 
American tradition, bringing to American democracy at the same 
time the fullness of life, the theological and sacramental faith and 
grace of Catholic Christianity. 
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Dimensions OF Minp. A Symposium. Edited by Sidney Hook. New York: 
New York University Press, 1960. Pp. xiii, 281. $5.00. 


Among the many difficult questions bequeathed to modern philosophy by 
its father, René Descartes, few are as complex as the body-mind problem. 
This problem forms the basic theme of the present volume, which comprises 
the proceedings of the third annual New York University Institute of Philoso- 
phy. The original order of the topics of discussion has been coherently re- 
arranged by the editor for purposes of publication, and in all there are 
twenty-nine different contributors to the symposium. 

Part I, “The Body-Mind Problem,” contains in the first place three main 
papers each arguing for psychological monism. Mr. Wolfgang Kohler is criti- 
cal of interactionism, psychophysical parallelism, and the isomorphism of 
the Gestalt psychologists, on the grounds that each presupposes some form 
of emergence inconsistent with a strictly scientific theory of evolution. Mr. 
Herbert Feigl argues that neurophysical and phenomenal terms have the same 
events as referents; while Mr. Stephen C. Pepper, from a somewhat different 
angle, argues similarly that if a man could see the neural activity of his brain 
in a mirror, he would be viewing in the mirror exactly the same activity 
which he was at the same time feeling as a qualitative immediacy. 

The remaining eight papers of the first part are critical from various points 
of view of any identity theory. Fields of criticism range from the mental ac- 
tivity of joking (Mr. Elmer Sprague) to the evidence of parapsychology (Mr. 
J. B. Rhine). Of some interest is the critique, not of the method of behavior- 
ism, but of “reductive” behaviorism (Mr. H. H. Price) or of “dogmatic” be- 
haviorism (Mr. Curt Ducasse). Of particular interest to the reviewer is Mr. 
Howard W. Hintz’s paper, ““Whitehead’s Concept of Organism and the Body- 
Mind Problem.” Even philosophers who would be unwilling to accept the 
substance of Whitehead’s philosophy of organism might well attend to his 
Fallacy of Misplaced Concreteness, with its relevance to the bifurcation of na- 
ture and the body-mind problem. 

Part II, “The Brain and the Machine,” contains ten papers for which Mr. 
Michael Scriven’s “The Compleat Robot: A Prolegomena [sic] to Androidol- 
ogy” sets the pace, considering “what, if any, unique essence characterizes 
the human brain, what, if any, human property prevents a super-computer 
from saying ‘Anything you can do, I can do better.’” The human property 
which Mr. Scriven finds most difficult to handle in this context is that of 
feeling, and Mr. Paul Weiss, in “Love in a Machine Age,” makes several 
points which suggest that the gap between man and the machine is quite un- 
bridgeable. In any event, while the endeavors of the scientists to produce in 
the workshop super-computers or “thinking” machines, and to produce in the 
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laboratory living things with as many of the properties of man as possible, 
are clearly not unreasonable procedures, nevertheless a discussion of the type 
suggested here appears to many philosophers at least to be quite fantastic. 

Part III, “Concept Formation,” is largely devoted to linguistic analy- 
sis and its bearing on some psychological issues. In the main paper Mr. 
Stephen Toulmin analyzes the family of terms, “want,” “wish,” “desire,” 
“choose,” “prefer,” in a behavioral context after the manner of Wittgenstein, 
and suggests the relevance of such analysis to philosophical ends. The seven 
following shorter papers are all comments upon and mostly critical of either 
Mr. Toulmin’s actual analysis or the suggested relevance thereof. 

In short, the first part of this symposium provides worthwhile reading to 
anyone interested in the body-mind problem; the second part is liable to ap- 
pear largely fantastic from the point of view of many philosophers as such; 
while the third part, undoubtedly of interest to philosophers of the school 
of philosophical analysis, will leave other philosophers with the vague im- 
pression that it contributes little to the solution of what seems to be a factual 
problem concerning the unitary nature of man. 


Seattle University. J. Gerarp Bussy, S.J. 


TurREE TRADITIONS OF Mora Tooucut. By Dorothea Krook. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1959. Pp. xiii, 355. $5.50. 


Mrs. Krook develops her main theme of the place and importance of love 


by an examination of three separate traditions. The predominantly religious 
systems, such as the Platonic and the Pauline, are characterized by their com- 
mon affirmation of an order of transcendent values, of which love in the 
Christian ethos or virtue in the Platonic is the supreme, transforming and 
redeeming power. The predominantly secular systems, such as the Aris- 
totelian, the Hobbesian and Humean, have considered happiness (or pleas- 
ure) and utility as the ends of moral action, and self-interest, fear and pride 
as the springs of moral conduct. On the other hand, this second tradition 
denies or minimizes the reality and importance of love in the moral life and 
a fortiori its power to transform and redeem. The Humanist systems borrow 
elements for their own reconstruction from the other two, and stand with the 
religious systems in affirming an order of goodness and power greater than 
any that the world can show, of which the crown is love, but yield to the 
secular tradition in denying either the reality or the necessity of the super- 
natural sanction upon which the historic religions have based their claim for 
the transforming and redeeming power of love. We learn only on page 347 
that Mrs. Krook refers to herself as “the religious Humanist, who has received 
his first life from the Judaeo-Christian religion and is condemned to nurse his 
redemptive hope in solitude between the emancipated irreligious on one 
side and the orthodox religious on the other.” 

The author relates Humanism to Christianity in some surprising ways 
that will not be easily accepted by many readers. On page 296 she remarks 
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that the “unique contribution of Humanism to the religious knowledge of 
the world is its affirmation of sexual love as the supremely redemptive form 
of love” and later in criticizing The Lambeth Conference of 1958 she asks: 
“is not therefore the act of sexual union in the profoundest sense a ‘figure’ of 
the Incarnation—the Word, which is love, made flesh? Likewise, is not Holy 
Communion . . . the Christian ritual that most fully expresses the experience 
of death issuing in life; and where more intimately, more intensely, more 
spontaneously, and more universally than in the act of sexual union?” 
(p. 345). Students of history and philosophy will be irritated by the author’s 
leaping from Aristotle to Hobbes and Hume without any attention paid to 
Augustine until the last chapter of the book where only a half-dozen pages 
represent Augustine, and the Christian Church, as confounding lust with love 
(p. 274) and with overemphasizing the role of the will in his analysis (City 
of God xiv, 16f.) of the act of sex. Anyone familiar with the Confessions 
will question that the attitude of Augustine to his mistress was solely con- 
cupiscential when he describes his profound feelings at her departure. 
It was love and not lust that was for Augustine the beginning and the end 
of the Two Cities (cf. City of God xi, 13). More scientific study of Augustine 
would have revealed that for him will manifests itself in that precise redemp- 
tive love which Mrs. Krook admires and recommends and that in the City of 
God (xiv) Augustine identifies amor with bona voluntas and states most 
clearly tat the amor Dei is to be preferred to amor sui. It seems to this re- 
viewer that students of Augustine will be tempted to cite chapter and verse 
to dispute the author’s interpretations of the nature and importance of love for 
Augustine in the moral life of man. 

Mrs. Krook displays an extraordinary sympathy for all three traditions 
but it cannot be denied that the book is polemical in defense of the Humanist 
tradition. There are philosophical interpretations of the works she cites 
that will undoubtedly be criticized. In the Gorgias she finds Socrates teach- 
ing and preaching a “near-Christian doctrine” of repentance and personal 
salvation. The Socratic and Platonic stress was on virtue rather than love 
but the virtue they spoke of was “so full of the power to transform, sanctify 
and redeem as to bring it remarkably close to the love that speaks with the 
tongues of men and angels.” It would appear that this explanation has re- 
sulted from Mrs. Krook’s eagerness to unite Plato with St. Paul by the con- 
struction of a Socrates-Plato that many scholars will never recognize. 

A few other points of disagreement are in order. It is misleading to em- 
phasize, in Aristotle, the individual’s utter dependence upon good political 
institutions in order to live the good life, to the point of asserting that “this 
is what makes the qualitative difference between his view of the relation be- 
tween the moral and the political and that of Socrates and Plato.” The later 
works of Plato prove otherwise. Again, it is misleading to state as a cer- 
tainty that “the Magnanimous Man is Aristotle’s Perfect Man.” Over a half 
century ago Burnet rejected the possibility that Aristotle is here offering us 
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model city. In this distinguished study, Mr. Morrow undertakes an historical, 
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his own ideal of human nature, and Burnet’s authority ought to temper the 
apodictic judgment of Mrs. Krook. And it strikes this reviewer that the 
moral alliance, somewhat vaguely founded on love, between Plato and St. 


Paul against Aristotle cannot long be sustained if it is recalled that Plato’s 
consideration of morality as a kind of skill, a techne, which man might be 
taught, brings him closer to Aristotle than to the Christian Jew. 

Possibly this book would be less criticizable if the reviewer were more 


mindful of the historico-literary method in which it is written, than of its 
theological and philosophical speculations to which many more exceptions 


can be made. 
THoomas A. Wassmer, S.J. 


St. Peter’s College. 

THe Human Person anp THE Wortp or Vatues. A Tribute to Dietrich 
von Hildebrand by his Friends in Philosophy. Edited by Balduin V. 
Schwarz. New York: Fordham University Press, 1960. Pp. xiii, 210. $5.00. 
As we are reminded somewhere in this book, the Dietrich von Hildebrand 

whom we have long been fortunate to have writing and, as a professor at 

Fordham, teaching in our midst is “the greatest living representative of the 

‘school’ named Phenomenology.” Indeed, it would have been interesting 

to have had him fitted into that historical context more than is done by any 
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of the contributors to the book. One of the early band that formed about 
Husserl, von Hildebrand turned from the mainly intellectualistic, and ideal- 
istic, concerns of the master to emulate Max Scheler in building up a theory 
of objective value. Though he is perhaps not quite the genius that Scheler 
was, still he has outstripped the latter in becoming, in a steady, growing and 
satisfyingly profound fashion, a Christian phenomenologist, the philosopher 
of the life responsive, in “cooperative freedom,” to truly personal goods and 
ultimately to God in Christ. 

Starting in 1916, three years after his conversion, with the important study 
on the moral act in the old phenomenological Jahrbuch, he has been pouring 
out books and articles for nearly a half-century. The rich extent of his pro- 
duction may surprise readers familiar only with his books in English, when 
they page through the bibliography of his works, complete to date, furnished 
at the end of the book. 

Now, with this volume, on the occasion of his living, by 1959, to three 
score and ten, a kind of modest yet fitting little monument—made up of 
essays ranging from good to very good indeed—has been put together for 
von Hildebrand by eleven American and European colleagues, the majority 
more or less renowned. It is heartening, to von Hildebrand, doubtless, most 
of all, to see what a goodly company of Christian philosophers and theolo- 
gians, of different “school” allegiances, can nowadays be mustered who not 
only sympathize with, but themselves in much the same way habitually pur- 
sue, the interests and the style of thinking of the septuagenarian they honor. 
Some of them indicate their indebtedness to him and openly make use of his 
thought. 

Two of the essays lay out, so to speak, the conditions of possibility within 
Catholicism for philosophizing like von Hildebrand’s: J. Maritain writes 
“About Christian Philosophy” what is essentially a restatement of his well- 
known views in the matter; and A. Kolnai achieves a remarkably sane and 
balanced assessment of the place and value in the Church of St. Thomas’ 
teaching, a place and value at once misrepresented and not properly exploited 
by an oppressively sectarian Thomism. Another two essays are directly con- 
cerned with von Hildebrand’s work, and each takes a comparative approach: 
the first, by A. Jourdain, also the better and the more comprehensive, draws 
an enlightening detailed parallel between von Hildebrand and Gabriel Mar- 
cel; the second, by J. V. Walsh, somewhat unexpectedly relates von Hilde- 
brand’s thought on love to that of Vladimir Soloviev. 

The remaining essays—less immediately that by B. de Solages, on the need 
of integrating the evolutionary perspective with traditional philosophy—all 
center about “the human person and the world of values.” Rehearsing 
familiar themes of his, G. Marcel discusses “Authentic Humanness and its 
Existential Primordial Assumptions.” M. F. Sciacca treats richly of “Indi- 
viduality and Personality,” making searching remarks on vocation. H. de 
Lubac, S.J., argues convincingly that no created will is essentially good. 
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R. W. Gleason, S.J., shows how the natural ethician might better profit from 
Christian Revelation on charity: J. A. Cuttat contrasts Christian “method” 
in sanctification with Oriental “techniques” of spiritualization. And at the 
close of this worthy “Tribute,” the editor, B. V. Schwarz, starting “Some 
Reflections on Gratitude” with the simple feeling aroused at receiving back 
a dropped glove from a stranger, progresses phenomenologically to “some 
sort of inarticulate yet very substantial approach to God’s existence” con- 
tained in the basic, diffuse gratitude for the “good gifts of life.” 


Mount St. Michael's, Spokane. Jerome Diement, S.J. 


ELEMENTs OF CHRISTIAN PuiLosopuy. By Etienne Gilson. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1960. Pp. 358. $6.95. 


This is a valuable and comprehensive recapitulation of the thought of 
Etienne Gilson whose Thomism has become the dominant philosophical influ- 
ence in American Catholic intellectual life. 

To interpret Aristotle in a way compatible with Christianity and then to 
interpret previous Christian thought in the light of this Christian philosophy 
was the challenge and the accomplishment of St. Thomas. He has “saved” 
Aristotle for the Christians and the Christian revelation and Fathers for 
philosophy. For St. Thomas, philosophy exists for the Christian in as much 
as it leads to a better contemplation of God. Truth is always a Christian truth 
inasmuch as it is located within the wider context of revealed truth. 

It is not surprising then to find Gilson moving from the theological and 
specifically Christian orientation of Thomas’ thought to our knowledge of 
God as known by reason from the motion, causality, and contingency of the 
sensible world and thence to our knowledge of man. There is no doubt that 
the method followed here is the actual method of the scientific exposition in 
St. Thomas’ works. It has its value, especially as introduction to the actual 
text of St. Thomas. 

What is not so clear, however, is whether this method is the actual way by 
which we come to a rationally vindicated knowledge that there is a God and 
to the analogous knowledge we can have of His nature. It is not so clear 
that the scientific method of exposition within the context of revealed doctrine 
is the actual method, for St. Thomas, by which the scientific knowledge comes 
into being prior to its exposition as science within the context of revelation. 

The real crux of St. Thomas’ method as outlined by Gilson is, in my judg- 
ment, found only in the later chapters where he comes to a discussion of 
human knowledge after, and only after, he has discussed God, being, cau- 
sality, and the human soul. And here we get the master theme and guiding 
principle of Gilson’s method and the method of St. Thomas as he proposes 
it. And here we learn that the intelligible always precedes the intellection 
which the human intellect has of it. Here we get the decisive methodological 
assumption of Gilson’s Thomism: the priority of intelligibility of being over 
knowing as the human knower knows it. 
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In previous works, Gilson has effectively shown the contrast between the 
method of Descartes and the method of St. Thomas. St. Thomas, unlike 
Descartes, will not allow a priority of knowing over being. But the assump- 
tion that St. Thomas therefore put an absolute priority of intelligibility of 
being over knowing, which Gilson very clearly reaffirms in this work, can be 
questioned. Could not St. Thomas’ method have been an irreducible correla- 
tivity of being and knowing with no intelligible priority of one over the other? 

Gilson has long maintained that existence, the act of Being, is the forgotten 
element in non-Thomistic philosophies. His contribution here is as secure 
as, in my judgment, it is inadequate. Existence, the act of being, as actually 
intelligible but only in so far as it is actually known by the self-knowing 
sentient human subject, in so far only as it is involved in the self-actuation 
of the human knower and is the proportionate object of man, is what has 
been forgotten and what needs to be regained as the only adequate point of 
departure for a realistic and theistic philosophy. In other words, Gilson read 
backwards from the world as known to man, and as actually intelligible only 
in so far as the self-knowing human knower knows it, to being and causality, 
and thence to God, seems to be an interpretation as valid as that of Gilson, 
valid as factual interpretation of the mind of St. Thomas and in its own right. 

Regrettably, the very enlightening footnotes are placed at the end of the 
book. There is an index of proper-names and a subject index. 


Canisius House, Evanston, Ill. Francis J. Marien, S.J. 


PuiLosopHy Topay. Conflicting Tendencies in Contemporary Thought. By 
José Ferrater Mora. New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. x, 


193. $4.50. 


In a bold yet rather necessary undertaking, the author proposes to examine 
what is presently happening in and to philosophy. He does not mean all 
philosophy, however, merely that which can be envisioned “against the back- 
ground of the entire history of Western philosophy.” With a deft pen the 
present situation of anarchy and discord is outlined; about two dozen phil- 
osophical trends are found. His reaction to this multiplicity is that a so- 
lution for unity lies within a redefining of philosophy as a “point of view.” 
This does not mean that there are given philosophical objects lying within the 
philosopher’s mind and impervious to assault from contemporary science, 
as many Scholastics perhaps unreflectively contend, but rather that the ob- 
jects of the philosopher’s gaze are given within all human experience, be it 
scientific, artistic, historical, or even “common” experience. Thus will fol- 
low, the author believes, somewhat more of a unity within philosophy, in con- 
trast to our present situation. 

Within the multiplicity of philosophical positions the author believes that 
we are least able to mark out a relatively simple division in the geographical 
positions of “European,” “Russian,” and “Anglo-American.” While such 
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labels can be a hazard, it is recognized that they do serve some very “useful 
function,” at least if we keep in mind that these labels “do not . . . say every- 
thing about the complex products they designate.” In a hardly surprising 
move the author recognizes that the central feature of the “Russian” is its 
Marxism, of the Anglo-American it is their analytical and logico-empirical in- 
clinations, of the European it is their diversity, with perhaps this diversity 
finding a unity in the matrix of a concern for the human condition. An 
option is made for the analytical: if anything philosophical can be said, it 
should at least be said clearly. 

Two remaining chapters of the book are concerned with, respectively, the 
role of philosophy within present-day society, and the relationship of philoso- 
phy to religion, art, and science. While there are hints within the early sec- 
tions, it is this latter part of the book that best presents what Ferrater Mora 
believes philosophy should be doing. Philosophy ought, within our present 
situation of lack of cultural integration, to be “trying to show that we all 
live in the same wide world.” 

If he has been read aright it would seem that Ferrater Mora’s answer to 
philosophy is “hang your clothes on a hickory limb, but don’t go near the 
water.” While aware of the need for an integration which will move philoso- 
phy to the heart of existence and permit the philosopher to enter the stream 
of cultural life, yet, as a solution we are offered the bromide: history will 
conquer, philosophy will be meaningful. How this is to be achieved is ap- 
parently no problem for him, for he offers no solution. While many hope 
that philosophy will be culturally integrated it would seem that what is 
needed is more than an ill-defined optimism. One must be able to bring to a 
full awareness that the increasing knowledges of the world are literally chang- 
ing man’s conception of the universe as well as his conception of himself and 
his place within the universe. Were Ferrater Mora to take the American 
pragmatists a bit more seriously he might be able to recognize that the cre- 
ative function of science, art, and religion requires philosophy as an ongo- 
ing partner, or faces the alternative of a multi-meaning atomism. Philosophy 
must focus on the various experiences that are reconstructing our world; it 
must enter into the new experiences of man and provide a criticism of criti- 
cisms. 

College of St. Scholastica, Duluth. Rosert M. Barry. 


ArisToTLe. By John Herman Randall, Jr. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xv, 309. $5.00. 


Mr. Randall has written an exposition of the philosophy of Aristotle which 
is intended to be an introduction to the complete system of thought of the 
Greek philosopher. The book is clear and readable, and the author’s admira- 
tion for Aristotle and Aristotelian realism is easily discernible. Professor 
Randall includes in his study the logic, the nature of science, the metaphysics, 
the ethics, natural philosophy, the politics, and the topics. In doing so he 
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states that he has consistently tried to represent Aristotle as we find him in 
his writings, thus hoping to distinguish the real Aristotle from later Aris- 
totelianism. This is a laudable effort, but it has been only partially success- 
ful. 

Mr. Randall insists again and again that Aristotle was neither a Christian 
nor a medieval theologian, . 1d that the real Aristotle is not the Aristotle of 
the thirteenth-century commentators. The point seems to be a bit overstressed, 
since the medieval commentators were well aware that they were not simply 
Aristotelians, just as they were equally well aware of what they could accept 
from Aristotle and what they had to reject. In the second place Mr. Randall 
is not always as careful to distinguish between Aristotle and his own brand 
of Aristotelianism. The author’s own leanings toward functionalism and ex- 
perimentalism lead him to interpret Aristotle primarily from this viewpoint 
and to see in Aristotle the basis for much modern experimentalism. 

No one would deny that Aristotle made use of the experimental method 
to arrive at his conclusions, but it is the conclusions which are important. It 
is in these conclusions drawn from experience, in which Aristotle lays bare 
the metaphysical structure of sensible being, that his greatness as a philoso- 
pher lies. The author’s bias toward experimentalism is manifest in various 
ways. There is, for example, the consistent attempt to interpret logos as lan- 
guage; and it is in different types of linguistic expression that Mr. Randall 
finds the meaning of science and the division of the sciences. His whole treat- 
ment of change is confined almost exclusively to an explanation of change on 
the accidental level. When he reaches the controverted text in the De Anima 
on the “separated intellect,” Mr. Randall tells us that Aristotle should have 
said that the function of the agent intellect is to clarify intelligibility by means 
of language. Furthermore, in commenting on the Unmoved Mover of Book 
Lambda of the Metaphysics, we are told that this universal mover is a mythi- 
cal abstraction uniting in itself all the perfections of the fifty-five other first 
movers. This hardly seems a possible interpretation, especially when it has 
already been admitted that this mover is a cause. And only an actually exist- 
ing being can actually exercise causality. To interpret the Unmoved Mover as 
a projected ideal toward which every process is tending may be good Dewey- 
ism, but it is hardly good Aristotelianism. 

The same tendency is found in the author’s attempt to distinguish between 
finality and purpose. Mr. Randall admits that Aristotle held an intrinsic or- 
der to an end in all natural beings, but denies that this indicates any intelli- 
gent purpose. Again this distinction is used to reject the “religionizing” of 
Aristotle by the medievals, who, it seems, wanted a God Who directed all 
things by His providence. It can be readily admitted that there is no theory 
of divine providence in Aristotle, nor did the medieval theologians ever insist 
there was. They simply pointed out that, unless finality is ultimately connected 
with purpose, it has no meaning at all. 

The result of all this is an introduction to an Aristotle who is neither Chris- 
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tian nor medieval, but rather the prophet of experimentalism and John 
Dewey. 
Regis College, Denver. H. R. Kiocker, S.J. 


Joun Dewey: His THoucut anp InFiueNce. Edited by John Blewett, S.J. 
New York: Fordham University Press, 1960. Pp. xiv, 242. $5.00. 


Catholics generally have not been favorable to John Dewey. Hence, this 
volume of essays commemorating the centenary of his birth is unique in that 
it is largely a sympathetic and favorable study written by Catholics. By 
pointing out insights which are of value for Christian and non-Christian 
thought, they have implicitly challenged Dewey’s own contention that indi- 
vidual elements of his thought cannot be absorbed into other philosophical 
systems. They have not hesitated, either, to underscore surprising blind spots 
which have had unfortunate consequences. Father Blewett is to be congratu- 
lated for compiling a book which is a genuine contribution to the fast-grow- 
ing Dewey literature. 

For the most part, the authors have wisely refrained from writing mere 
expositions of Dewey’s thought. These are plentiful and readily available. 
Instead, they have attempted to probe deeper and have succeeded in doing 
some original work. In an essay on Process and Experience, which really 
should be read first, Robert Pollock has shown that the notions of an open 
and expanding universe, of change, of time, are central to an understanding 
of Dewey, as is also “a kind of ‘nuclear fission’ within the human soul itself.” 
Professor Pollock links these with often-neglected ideas in the Christian tra- 
dition and maintains that there are elements in Dewey’s thought which cause 
it to break out of its own framework and which have not been adequately 
treated by Dewey’s closest followers. The latter may accuse him of “read- 
ing into” Dewey but he has marshaled an impressive array of texts which can- 
not easily be shaken off. 

Sister Joseph Mary Raby begins her article on Progressive Education with 
the provocative question as to whether there ever were any “progressive 
schools.” The answer is found in Dewey’s understanding of the function of 
the school and in his meaning of democracy and its relation to morality and 
education. Democracy on a larger scale is taken up by Father Blewett, who 
analyzes some little-known early works to show the genesis of Dewey’s break 
with institutionalized religion and his espousal of democracy as religion. 
Dewey’s early works are also analyzed by James Collins to show how Dewey 
gradually moved from transcendentalism to naturalism. 

In a brief chapter that leaves one wishing it were longer, Thomas Neill 
explains Dewey’s ambivalent attitude toward history. “Despite his concession 
that a knowledge of history is useful, Dewey is basically hostile toward the 
past and apparently afraid that history will be so studied as to become a 
hindrance to progress.” Professor Neill points out Dewey’s use and misuse 
of history, his keen insights and his occasional and incredible naiveté regard- 
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ing the past. In a chapter entitled “Dewey and the Problem of Technology,” 
Father John Donohue, S.J., shows Dewey’s serious attempt to come to terms 
with the rise of technology as it affects our industrial and economic life so 
that we may “exploit its intellectual and ethical reserves.” Beatrice Zedler 
traces the new orientation that Dewey gave to the problem of knowledge, rein- 
stating it as an art and removing the old separation between knowing and 
doing. 

In the final chapter, Father Thomas Berry, C.P., gives a splendid treatment 
of “Dewey’s Influence in China.” An authority on Far Eastern studies, Father 
Berry calls upon his knowledge of the intellectual development in China since 
World War I to present an informed and informative study of the nature and 
extent of Dewey’s influence as well as the currents of thought which resisted 
that influence and finally outweighed it. 

The second book in the Orestes Brownson Series on Contemporary Thought 
and Affairs, John Dewey: His Thought and Influence deserves a hearing, by 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 

Fordham University. Rosert J. Roru, S.J. 


LITERATURE 


Curist AND APOLLO. The Dimensions of the Literary Imagination. By Wil- 
liam F. Lynch, S.J. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1960. Pp. 267. $5.00. 


For forty years, defenders of literature from willful exploitation by roman- 
tic impressionists and ideological propagandists have asserted literature’s 
inviolate autonomy. Such critics, confusing the detachment required by their 
method with the nature of the object criticized, have immobolized literature 
and sealed it hermetically. Only gradually has admission been made that 
art can be undone through narcissism as surely as through reduction to social 


document. 

Unfortunately, this newer countercriticism has tended to be reactionary, 
promoting a return to half-realized attitudes lost in irresponsible energies. 
By contrasi, Father Lynch makes correction through transvaluation, rather 
than through negation. Far from denying the importance of formalism to 
literary criticism, he suggests the need for a fuller sense of form; and pro- 
vides a discussion of dimensions not; as in Warren and Wellek’s Theory of 
Literature, alternatives to one another, but complementary components. 

Rescuing literature from the nonobjective arts, Father Lynch examines it 
as a mode of knowledge founded in archdetail, that circumstantial definiteness 
which, characterizing literary presence, confirms credibility as certainly as 
historic Christ is other than dream-projected Apollo. But presence is insep- 
arable from motion: an indispensable dimension of human particularity is 
time, not simply as duration or sequence endured and expended but as a 
continuum of act and consequence. True art like life follows this dramatic 
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logic of experience, in which with cumulative purpose each moment generates 
its successor rather than flees its predecessor. The Protestant, hailing the 
hereafter exclusively, says “nevertheless” in self-pity to the present; the 
Catholic accepts time as a temporary coexistence with God, or as Father 
Lynch says as a kind of “ontological prayer.” Eternity fulfills, rather than 
repudiates, time. 

When this movement through time is traced to the last point of human 
finitude and helplessness, tragedy is invoked, but how different from Richard 
Sewall’s recent Vision of Tragedy with its god-baiting heroes! When God is 
not the measure employed, but man falls back into irreducible man, the di- 
mension is comic. Both are profound perceptions, not distractions from 
reality; only, the grace of comic awareness comes less painfully—because 
among those memories which, at their lowermost, can be shattering to both 
human pride and faith is a recollection that “in my end is my beginning.” 

The modern theater fails to achieve tragedy whenever human quality is 
denied, rather than defined, by helplessness—the existential absurd is 
Manichaean heresy—or is optimistically affirmed in spite of all previously 
enacted experience—the Pelagian heresy: America’s unshakable faith in per- 
fectibility. In one case, whole-man is ignored; in the other, continuous-man. 
Consequently, in spite of its vow of rigorous honesty, modern theater is pre- 
dominantly neoromantic or only partisanly realistic. Similarly, much pres- 
ent-day “comedy” is hatred, disgust, specialized sophistry, or pathos in dis- 
guise. It is pretentious rather than destructive of pretense through cosmic 
comparison. 

Always the simplistic view, remote from comparison—the abstract, the dis- 
continuous, the irrelevant—is antidramatic; never the carefully measured 
multiple view. Father Lynch admonishes both the univocal mind, which, 
with Parmenides, diminishes individual differences in an overruling unity; 
and the equivocal, which at the other extreme is atomistic and solipsistic, de- 
nying that identity is shared. Instead he commends the creative analogical 
mind as counterforce to the anonymity of undifferentiated universality or of 
nonparticipating being. Each is context to all; so, God and man. To com- 
municate with a literary work’s total image at all levels—literal, moral, ana- 
logical and anagogical—Father Lynch suggests the manifold approach em- 
ployed by medieval biblical exegetes. 

Although Father Lynch’s examples may be disputed—his illustrative re- 
marks on Greene, Camus, O’Neill and others are necessarily limited—the 
aesthetic theory itself proceeds toward its own complexities with admirable 
clarity and consistency. 

Boston College. LEONARD CASPER. 


THE Tuirp Voice. Modern British and American Drama. By Denis Donoghue. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1959. Pp. 286. $5.00. 


While the limitation of the subtitle selects conveniently the writers and 
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plays to be considered in this study, it isuposed the considerable hardship upon 
the author of making major considerations upon minor playwrights whose 
plays are peripheral to an age of prose drama. The author’s distinction be- 
tween verse and poetic drama is an instance symbolical of his predicament. 
He chose The Pillars of Society, Ibsen’s first try at prose drama, to illustrate 
what poetic drama is while he cites numerous verse plays of modern writers 
to illustrate what poetic drama is not. Why bother about the technique of 
verse? One would have expected Dr. Donoghue to have seconded the writer 
he champions throughout his book as having developed the finest dramatic 
verse in the modern theater, T. S. Eliot, who has argued that verse (poetic) 
drama can say more things in the theater than prose. Donoghue’s distinction 
that verse is a means neutral to poetic quality is an unsatisfactory discrimina- 
tion of tradition, poetic and dramatic. It would have been sounder to have 
argued that verse drama is more conducive to poetic drama than is prose, and 
that when prose drama achieves poetic effect, it is because its dramatic ele- 
ments attain to the condition of dramatic poetry. When you have to deal with 
good poets who are poor dramatists for the most part, the predisposition to 
carry too far the differences between defective verse drama and effective 
prose drama is strong. Surely, the critical dictum underlying this book is 
that the highest art is the poetic play written in verse whatever ambiguities 
the modern theater presents. 

After definitions, the author presents a brief survey of the use of prose in 
the theater from Shakespeare until 1800, the main point of which is to type 
prose drama as a “special genre” outside of the grand dramatic tradition—a 
point, which the author shows by his citing Ibsen and Synge as within this 
tradition, that has lost its historical validity in the contemporary scene. The 
author’s judgment that nineteenth-century drama was pseudo-Shakespearean 
is standard though his suggestion that Browning “eventually realized the only 
proper form for the dominant motive in the drama of his time” deserves fuller 
amplification. 

Dr. Donoghue studies the work of Yeats and Eliot primarily. In the chap- 
ter devoted to Yeats, he perceptively demonstrates that Yeats wrote plays which 
impress the mind as a “delicate blur,” and though the author argues that he 
got some of the fuzz off in his later plays, this reader was not impressed. 
Yeats was a lyric poet whose most dramatic effect was a clash of symbols in 
a theater built of words. However, he is worth study. 

Six chapters are entirely given over to a treatment of Eliot’s efforts in 
drama. They are distinguished by their incisive reading of the texts, their 
generous inclusion of quotations from Eliot’s proliferous comments about 
his work as well as judgments of his critics. Especially impressive and in- 
formative is the author’s discussion of the technique of the modern verse 
line—its essentials and vagaries. This interest is so dominant that the artistic 
vision of the writers considered is only touched upon. Example: Eliot’s fail- 
ure to achieve dramatic unity is thoroughly discussed in terms of diction 
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and character while the Manichaean tendencies in his theology are simply 
noted though they are central to his deficiencies as a dramatist. Moreover, 
the other playwrights studied—Auden, Cummings, Wallace Stevens, Eber- 
hart, MacLeish, and Fry—yield fruitful lessons for the author’s highly dis- 
criminate sense of good dramatic verse, sparse as they are for a sense of the- 
ater in which speech is a part of the total process of enactment. The last 
chapter reveals the author’s complete awareness of this. 

This is a strong first book and an important addition to dramatic criticism. 
It is well organized, documented, and written in a style that has clarity suffi- 
cient for scholarship yet with enough personal qualities to make it distinctive. 
The author’s critical capabilities give promise of a new literary voice. 


Seattle University. D. A. Downes. 


REFLECTIONS ON A LITERARY ReEvoLuTION. By Graham Hough. Washington, 
D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1960. Pp. 127. $2.95. 


This short book prints three lectures delivered by Professor Hough at The 
Catholic University in 1959, The thesis is that Eliot, Pound, Wyndham Lewis, 
and Joyce, with whom the author identifies the modern “literary revolution,” 
have failed to influence modern life permanently as nineteenth-century 
romanticism, for example, has not failed to do. Literature has been led over 
a detour by the modern school, while the traffic on the main road (Hardy, 
Frost, Robert Graves, Edwin Muir, et al.) goes on uninterruptedly. In 
analysis of this anomaly Professor Hough concludes that in the work of the 
“revolutionists” there is “neither a metric, nor a rhetoric, nor a subject mat- 
ter today that has become traditional and generally available, but there is a 
diction” (p. 121). 

To support his thesis Professor Hough attacks the failure in rhetoric and 
the pastiche structure of Eliot’s “Waste Land.” The underlying assumption 
of the poem, he feels, is that subject matter is unimportant, so that the poem 
is merely a brilliant language experiment which fails to engage any real 
emotional problems of our age. Lecture Two is a penetrating attack on the 
French imagists and on T. E. Hulme, the dialectician of the English revolu- 
tion, as superficial, unscholarly, and spiritually confused. Thus, the critical 
roots of the revolution fail to reach the true tradition of English poetry, and 
the plant languishes in verbal felicity and sharp sensuous imagery which 
operate in deliberate isolation from the thinking, feeling, acting human beings 
of today. The last, and best, of the lectures protests the false assumption of 
cosmopolitanism which led these poets into “a lunatic jumble of asyntactical 
English, tags of Latin, Greek, Italian, German, and French, interspersed with 
Chinese ideographs” in a fatuous attempt to write a polyglot literature of 
the future. Posturing and a serious lack of spiritual force complete the indict- 
ment of the modern revolution. 

The author indicates that he did not receive, nor expect, full agreement 
from his audience. In a brief and broadside attack such as this there is 
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danger of oversimplifying and “throwing the baby out with the bath.” 
Imagism, for example, is by no means the total philosophy of these poets. 
And the “spirit” here, as in Mr. Hough’s The Last Romantic, sometimes seems 
to be the vague and mythical of which Mr. Yeats is the prophet. Neverthe- 
less, we applaud this lecturer. His insistence upon man’s total involvement 
in poetry, his clear perception of the importance of spiritual values, and his 
healthy attempt to bring criticism back to its true function in literature are 
expressed in beautiful and scholarly language, courageously written. 
Jesuit College, St. Bonifacius, Minn. Leonarp A. Waters, S.J. 


Ropert Bripces AND Gerarp Hopkins 1863-1889. A Literary Friendship. 
By Jean-Georges Ritz. New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. 
xvii, 182. $3.40. 


It is greatly to the credit of Prof. Jean-Georges Ritz of the University of 
Lyons that he has been able to construct an important study of the friendship 
of Bridges and Hopkins in spite of the fact that Bridges destroyed his own 
side of their correspondence and took great care to leave directions that no 
biography of him ever be written. Ritz has used cautiously whatever sources 
are available, drawing significantly on the letters of Bridges to the Hopkins 
family from the Jesuit’s death in 1889 until shortly before his own death 
some forty years later; these letters have only recently been deposited in the 
Bodleian and are now used for the first time. 

Ritz sees Bridges’ destruction of his letters to Hopkins as typical of a man 
who characteristically and consistently fought to protect from the public 
his own private world. Always Bridges was singularly aloof and unwilling to 
reveal himself to his friends, in his own literary works, or even in his pub- 
lished memoirs of such friends as Dolben, Dixon, or Bradley. 

Much therefore must remain tentative and shrouded in mystery, though 
it becomes clearer than ever that the conversion of Hopkins gave their friend- 
ship “a permanent flaw and tragic quality.” Putting aside, for the most part, 
their philosophical, religious, and theological differences, they found in their 
common love of poetry and music sufficient ground for a friendship that was 
mutually important. Each encouraged the other, though Bridges undoubtedly 
did so more grudgingly than Hopkins. 

The genesis of their friendship is traced from their Oxford years through 
such crises as Hopkins’ conversion, his famous “red letter,” and other mis- 
understandings. Yet in 1884 Bridges asked Hopkins to be the best man at 
his wedding, and Ritz reprints Bridges’ last letter to Hopkins—the only one 
that has escaped destruction—expressing the depths and warmth of his friend- 
ship. 

Their friendship throve on an intellectual and aesthetic intercourse, and a 
separate chapter is devoted to their criticisms of one another’s poetry—though 
here, of course, Ritz has to read carefully between the lines of Hopkins’ let- 
ters. “On poetry and prosody and literary criticism they might disagree, but 
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unlike religious or philosophical subjects, disagreement could be profitable.” 
They were frank, blunt—even rude—but also encouraging and appreciative. 
The effect of criticism on each poet is assessed and an entire chapter is con- 
cerned with the influence of Hopkins’ sprung rhythm on the development 
of Bridges’ prosody. Very subtly, Ritz contends, Hopkins’ sanctity and ear- 
nestness had an eventual effect on Bridges in turning him away from mere 
aestheticism. 
\ A final section is dedicated to the delicate and disturbing problem of 
Bridges’ delay of thirty years in publishing his friend’s poetry. Evidence 
shows that Bridges blocked any edition other than his own, although in 1909 
separately Edmund Gosse and the Jesuits wanted to publish editions. In 
both cases Bridges effectively frustrated their efforts by hastily getting in 
touch with the Hopkins family. Charitably, Ritz suggests that the best way 
to explain Bridges’ attitude is to see it as the sign of “a jealous love.” 
Throughout Ritz tries to be scrupulously fair to both men and feels—unlike 
many previous critics—that to praise one does not mean he must dispar- 
age the other. But his impartiality brings out more forcefully than ever the 
relative stature of Hopkins. 


Marquette University. Joun Pick. 


WILLIAM FAULKNER: FROM JEFFERSON TO THE WorLp. By Hyatt H. Wag- 
goner. Lexington, Ky.: University of Kentucky Press, 1959, Pp. vi, 279. 
$5.00. 


Faulkner criticism has grown to mammoth proportions since George Marion 
O’Donnell’s 1939 Kenyon essay and the first book-length study (1951) by 
Professors Campbell and Foster. We have progressed beyond the stage where 
a majority found it impossible to comprehend, any more than if he were 
writing Sanskrit or Choctaw. More recently —a consequence of greater 
breadth of sympathy and patience—one notes a trend to place Faulkner closer 
to the Christian tradition, as in the criticism of Randall Stewart. Witness the 
recent article by Roger Asselineau in La Revue des Lettres Modernes, “Wiil- 
liam Faulkner, Moraliste Puritain,” where the French scholar details Faulk- 
ner’s obsession with the problem of evil and the idea of redemption through 
suffering. Reflecting this last view, Mr. Waggoner’s aim has been to exam- 
ine individual texts and, by so doing, to “clarify the moral and religious im- 
plications of the fiction. . . .” His contribution is permanently valuable for 
its judicious qualifications as well as the vigor and precision of its analysis. 

Early work such as The Sound and the Fury embodies a campaign to salvage 
some measure of significance from a welter of decay. Mr. Waggoner makes 
a powerful case against the view that the Compson chronicle imposes, in the 
phrase of Quentin’s father, a “stalemate of dust and desire.” Predictably, he 
bases his argument on Dilsey, “whose faith in timeless intangibles enables 
her to live in time and deal with concrete experience without frustration and 
without despair.” In As / Lay Dying, with the fumblings of the Bundrens 
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as they carry Addie’s body for burial, one is painfully conscious of the mo- 
mentary clottings of arrested motion which Darl feared. Yet it is unfair 
to view this tragic-comic tale as nothing more than a verification of what 
Mosquitoes called “the equivocal derisive darkness of the world.” Cash is 
the normative character; and Cash, a humble carpenter, remains the most 
committed individual in the narrative. We cannot forget Addie Bundren’s 
efforts to get beyond her aloneness. Her view confuses Christian love with 
explosions of self-assertion, yet we think of her as a Job to whom God never 
did speak, in Mr. Waggoner’s phrase, “a Job with only his sense of outrage 
and his false comforters.” 

Sanctuary exhibits the starkest lapse toward despair in the Faulkner canon. 
Horace plays a role reminiscent of Quentin in The Sound and the Fury, but 
in Sanctuary we have no Dilsey to bring the horror into human perspective. 
The tone of the book is clear in Horace’s reference to suffering people as 
already dead, “removed, cauterized out of the old and tragic flank of the 
the world.” In Light in August the death of Joe Christmas, surely “one of the 
least of these,” rebukes a community, with its racial arrogance and its cor- 
ruption of Christianity from a religion of love to one of hatred. Against this 
dominant censure, Lena Grove verifies the theological virtues of faith, hope 
and love; she moves “with the untroubled unhaste of a change of season.” 
We take solace, too, in the courage of Byron Bunch, the unlettered, practicing 
Christian, whose final burden is acceptance of the permanent inadequacy of 
life. “It seems like a man can just about bear anything,” he admits. “He 
can even bear what he never done.” 

In Absalom, Absalom!, most devious of all Mr. Faulkner’s tales in its formal 
strategy, Mr. Waggoner finds the maximum thrust to rise above psychological 
isolation. For Thomas Sutpen, all relationships are “I—it,” never making 
possible the “I—Thou” liaison of which Martin Buber has made us freshly 
conscious. The most crucial fact unearthed by Quentin and Shreve is that 
man demands some measure of faith if he is to endure. The youths cannot 
accept the “demonizing” of Rosa Coldfield any more than the nihilism of 
Quentin’s father. At length they understand, and sympathize with, Sutpen’s 
hubris, his narrow rationalism, his lack of love. 

The lengthy apologia assigned to Gavin Stevens in Intruder in the Dust 
shows Faulkner’s later tendency, although emphasis upon the moral func- 
tion of art had found reflection in earlier texts such as “The Bear.” Faulk- 
ner’s Christ-figure in A Fable, a handsome corporal with a stutter, goes to 
his death voluntarily, knowing that his mission has been a failure, in Mr. 
Waggoner’s phrase, “because not to go would mean betrayal of the hopes 
of man.” The underlying idea, supposedly, is that humanity must continue 
to hope that the Christ-corporal’s death was not a final defeat, even though 
all the evidence points in that direction. The net consequence is that, for all 
practical purposes, the supernatural is ruled out. 

One may question certain judgments. I cannot yet accept The Sound and 
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the Fury as a “traditional novel,” even with such qualifications as Mr. Wag- 
goner provides. I sympathize with his urge to illuminate a difficult text, yet 
to characterize As | Lay Dying as “a great novel in the Dickens genre,” to 
my mind, arouses expectations which are not and cannot be met. Some of 
his summaries tend to confuse. Thus he claims for Absalom, Absalom! that 
it is “conspicuously an orderly book.” But then he pleads for special consid- 
eration, conceding that “the order in it springs from within, from the human 
need and effort to understand, not from anything external to itself.” 
Understandably, our most perceptive artists have become involved with 
what F. W. Dupee has called “the contagion of violence.” Mr. Faulkner has 
sought at all costs to avoid what Sartoris designated as “the blind tragedy 
of human events.” But we must avoid the facile alternate of portraying him 
as one of the maintainers of orthodoxy. “The stories are written out of,” 
Mr. Waggoner cautions, “and help to define for us, the inescapable anxiety 
of modern man.” One finds a similar problem among men such as Robert 
Lowell, a writer not unlike Mr. Faulkner in his consuming inquietude. The 
Mississippi novelist senses a basic contradiction between man’s nature 
and man’s values. He suspects the tenets of historic Christianity, which pro- 
claims spiritual values as absolute truth, as well as the naturalistic credo of 
values as pragmatically necessary. Thus he is exposed on neutral terrain, 
doubtful, discontented, experiencing the grievous necessity for order which 
finds expression in the ambiguities, thematic as well as formal, of his art. 
He cannot rest content in the role of romantic elegist. Nor can he posit as 


a solution the instinctive sanctity of Dilsey. Bereft of a system, he insists on 
values of a kind which he cannot define. One remembers the contradictions 
apparent between his public statements since winning the Nobel Prize and the 


general impact of Yoknapatawpha County itself. 

Asked in Japan whether he believed in Christianity, he replied: “Well, 
I believe in God.” It is fair to claim for Mr. Faulkner a measure of religious 
feeling, taking the word “religion” to convey what Paul Tillich implies by 
“ultimate concern.” Nonetheless the irreducible premise of Faulkner’s world 
is that the Christian version of religious experience elicits the allegiance 
conferred upon a benevolent myth, one indorsed because of the valuable 
safeguards which it inculcates. “Faulkner’s way,” Mr. Waggoner has ex- 
plained his subject’s technique, “is a strategy for writing fiction about truth 
in an age when no one knows any more what truth is.” This grim admission 
defines Faulkner’s religious dilemma as well as his experiments, compulsive, 
erratic, often brilliant, in the realm of formal exigencies themselves. 


Bridgewater State College, Massachusetts. GrorcE GREENE. 


Love AND DEATH IN THE AMERICAN NoveL. By Leslie A. Fiedler. New York: 
Criterion, 1960. Pp. 603. $8.50. 


Leslie Fiedler’s reliance on facile Freudian/Jungian terms too flexible to 
insure literary probability would negate the effect of even the incisiveness 
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and conspicuous number of his insights, were his erotic symbology not made 
responsible, finally, to cultural causes advanced. The terms must be tolerated 
because they are his pride, and because they are sometimes undeniably oper- 
ative. Yet his conclusions are far less tentative when attached to history, 
relatively visible and therefore verifiable. 

In his conception, what distinguishes American literature from European 
sources has been the eminence of our gothic mode over the sentimental. 
The pattern of threatened sexual violation in the original, Richardsonian novel 
of sentiment was representative, in part, of the British bourgeoisie’s resent- 
ment of aristocratic privilege. Transported, however, to a new land where 
such class distinctions were less meaningful, the genre declined except as it 
was exploited by numbers of no longer profoundly analytical female writers, 
restless with their status in a male world and anxious to remain, in fiction, 
Pure Victim: the eternally seduced. 

Instead, America’s major writers adapted the gothic devices of Horace 
Walpole to the dramatization of their common sense of guilt for having as- 
spired too freely and having denied depravity too readily. In Fiedler’s chosen 
masterworks—The Scarlet Letter, Moby Dick, Huckleberry Finn—a Faustian 
pact is always central. The Puritan revolt, the War of Independence, the re- 
jection of tradition implicit in continuous immigration, every encounter with 
undeniable and unromantic hardship on the shifting frontier wilderness, 
dispossession of the Indians and the acknowledgment of slavery as a perver- 
sion of Enlightened principles, the pragmatic reorientation—the new world’s 
experience offered a surfeit of occasions to trouble any man of conscience. 
Not because they wrote in the Calvinist tradition, but because they felt they 
had denied its innermost truths, Americans expressed their insecurity through 
devices suggestive of their writhing undermind. 

So transcendent was the new ego that love became only one more passion 
greedily to accumulate, a death wish because inexhaustible. The show of vio- 
lence in American novels is the shadow only of psychological male impo- 
tence. Marriage is considered an emasculation or the occasion for man’s 
betrayal of his inability to love. Marriage, too, might threaten the image 
of mother and consequently force an abandonment of that very regression 
to childhood, to eternal beginnings, in which Americans so often have sought 
a substitute innocence. Significantly, even those masterpieces which do not 
have juveniles as heroes are considered children’s books. Impotence, and 
the refuge in male virginity unchallenged, is often symbolized as well by 
“homoerotic” relationships, camaraderie in the absence of women. 

Nevertheless, the symbolic imagination of a Hawthorne, a Melville, a 
Twain is fundamentally moral. The very impulse to find refuge increases 
their sense of guilt: and even their juveniles face the terrors of initiation; 
the “homoerotics” take as companion Indian or Negro, some dark secret 
sharer though never totally embraced because even metaphorical miscegena- 
tion remains taboo; their innocents suddenly find themselves involved in 
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incest, admitting the oedipal triangle implicit in their revolts and not pre- 
tending to love triangles substituted by sentimental novelists. Ambiguities 
define the sensibility of tragic humanists: there lies the salvation of American 


weaknesses, in the strength to confess them. 

Such a reading of American culture through literature provides stimulus 
for reconsiderations potentially more searching than Parrington. Fiedler 
himself may have afterthoughts—about the need for testing his hypotheses, 
jargon aside, against other literary forms: poetry; critical essays: since, if 
he is right, these too should respond to cultural differences described. 

Boston College. LEONARD CASPER. 


CHRISTIAN CULTURE 


Pierre TEILHARD DE CHARDIN. His Life and Spirit. By Nicolas Corte. Trans- 
lated by Martin Jarrett-Kerr. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1960. 
Pp. xvii, 120. $3.25. 

It has always remained a mystery to me why the distinguished canon Léon 
Cristiani, long associated with the Catholic University of Lyon and the Ami 
du Clergé, should have published this fine book—as he did the essay on hu- 
man origins in the French Catholic Encyclopedia Je Sais: Je Crois—under 
the pseudonym, Nicolas Corte. Indeed, the writer of the dust wrapper for the 
present volume did not seem to realize that the secret of his identity had been 
plainly revealed in the translator’s introduction. 

Canon Cristiani’s book, first published in Paris in 1957 when he was sev- 
enty-seven years old, is to be recommended as one of the clearest introduc- 
tions to the problem of Teilhard de Chardin’s life and thought. Ever orthodox, 
Cristiani is sympathetic and yet balanced in his view. After listing the sources 
of his account (pp. xviii-xx) including the partially inaccessible letters in 
the possession of the Aragonnés family, Cristiani gives us an account of Teil- 
hard’s life and explorations (pp. 1-57); then a summary of his doctrine, es- 
pecially as found in The Phenomenon of Man (pp. 58-81); the position of 
Teilhard’s friends and critics (pp. 82-107), perhaps the most valuable part 
of the work; an account of Teilhard’s last days and death (pp. 108-113) ; 
finally, Cristiani’s own very striking evaluation of Teilhard’s achievement 
(pp. 114-115). A lot of ground is covered in a short space. What is re- 
markable is that the author always maintains a tone of calm sympathy with- 
out the slightest expression of impatience with those who have either been 
unfair to Teilhard or have prematurely canonized his point of view. 

Cristiani’s account of Teilhard’s life is, admittedly, only a beginning; but 
it is utterly charming and fascinating: the account of his role in the discovery 
of the Peking fossils; his unwitting share in the Piltdown hoax on Dawson’s 
gravel-pit; the visit to Broom’s excavations in South Africa, which had such 
an influence on Teilhard’s latest anthropological theories. Cristiani by no 
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means had access to some of the more personal documents of Teilhard; hence 
he may be excused for passing over Teilhard’s Jesuit connections, his diff- 
culties with his censors and with Rome. One important mystery is briefly 
referred to but left unexplained: Cristiani points out that the original mim- 
eocraphed copy of Le phénoméne humain, as well as other semiclandestine 
writings (p. 93), seemed to have contained “inadmissible ideas”—and this 
my own experience has borne out—which have somehow been removed from 
the final posthumous publication. It makes one fear that the battle over Teil- 
hard’s ambiguity will descend into the huggermugger of textual criticism. 

In any case, Cristiani’s summary of the doctrine of The Phenomenon is quite 
acceptable and sympathetic: some will demur at his interpretation of Omega, 
which Cristiani believes is God in a transcendental and not a pantheistic 
sense. He thus interprets Teilhard’s ambiguity as merely a rhetorical device 
to explain the doctrine of creation and the Beatific Vision to the agnostic 
world of science (p. 86) ; Alpha and Omega are simply God as efficient cause 
and God as final end of the world in the accepted Christian sense. I agree 
that this is the most favorable way of interpreting Teilhard’s obscurity, but 
one wishes that there were more objective criteria for determining his mean- 
ing. These criteria will only emerge from a comprehensive study of all of 
Teilhard’s writings, both private and published. 

Perhaps the most valuable portion of Cristiani’s study is his analysis of 
the views of Teilhard’s admirers and critics. These run the gamut from 
extreme admiration and moderate criticism (e.g., L. Cognet, P. Villain, and 
Cristiani himself) to strong disapproval. Among those who belong to the 
latter camp he mentions the Italian Jesuit G. P. Bosio, who wrote a rather 
strong article for Civilta cattolica in December 1955, shortly after Teilhard’s 
sudden death. What is valuable about this is that only by such a sorting out 
of opinions will we be able to reach a just estimate of Teilhard’s true doctrine 
and philosophical stature. Now Cristiani sharply disagrees with Bosio’s con- 
demnation of Teilhard’s evolutionary views; so far as the purely scientific 
side of his work is concerned, they need not trouble the orthodox believer. As 
Cristiani rightly insists, the average Catholic philosopher or theologian is in 
no position to criticize modern anthropology. Cristiani goes further: he feels, 
as the present reviewer does not, that Teilhard’s concept of Omega can be ad- 
justed to the demands of theology: it is merely God as final, supernatural end. 
This is, in any case, the more charitable view: for Teilhard’s ambiguity on the 
doctrine of Omega is indeed susceptible of a pantheistic, almost Bergsonian 
interpretation. But Cristiani concurs with Bosio, Cognet, and most of the 
other moderate critics, that Teilhard’s view of the problem of evil was too op- 
timistic, and that his theory seems to skirt the necessity of Christian redemp- 
tion and the sacramental life. And this criticism is, I think, most sound. For 
Teilhard, the physical evolution of the planet seems to achieve what was for- 
merly attributed to the Atonement and incorporation into the Mystical Body. 
The level of atomic and biological activity is not kept sufficiently separate 
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from the level of the revealed and the supernatural. Religion is made subordi- 
nate to Evolution. 

Cristiani places himself among those who loved Teilhard and sympathized 
with his viewpoint, but not without serious misgivings. His final evaluation 
contains an ambiguity worthy of Teilhard himself; in refusing Teilhard the 
title of “Aquinas of the Twentieth Century,” he goes on to say: “It is of 
[Origen] that he instinctively makes us think. . . . [Origen’s] errors have not 
prevented us from doing him justice and from continuing to hold 
him in tender regard. We believe the same will be true of Teilhard” (p. 114). 
What is ambiguous in this accolade is the subtle suggestion of rebel that is 
invariably associated with Origen’s name. But above all, Teilhard has given 
us, he concludes, a cosmic sense, and he has helped us to see the evolutionary 
process in a kinder light. If his greatest error was his “imperturbable es- 
chatological optimism,” it was an error in the grand tradition, one worthy of 
Origen himself. So, as the book ends, the sympathetic Cristiani seems to 
suggest that he himself was led astray by Teilhard’s early brilliance, and his 
final severe judgment has, I think, the air of a recantation. His book will thus 
do much to clear the air and force modern philosophers and theologians to 
reassess their positions on Teilhard’s achievement. 

Jarrett-Kerr’s translation has a fine vigor; and the publishers must be com- 
mended for the production of this important study of our most controverted 
Catholic thinker. 

Bellarmine College, Plattsburgh, N. Y. Hersert Musurix1o, S.J. 


Tue Historic Reauity or Curistian Cutture. A Way to the Renewal of 
Human Life. By Christopher Dawson. New York: Harper & Bros., 1960. 
Pp. 124. $3.00. 


Christopher Dawson’s brief volume is the first of the series “Religious 
Perspectives” edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen. Subsequent contributors will 
include, among the representatives of the world’s great religious traditions, 
Karl Barth, Moses Hadas, Oscar Cullman, Paul Ricoeur, Muhammad Zafrul- 
lah Khan, D. T. Suzuki, Martin D’Arcy and Harry Wolfson. The intention 
of the series is to explore and illuminate the relevance of God in history. 

In her moving and exciting preface to the series Ruth Nanda Anshen calls 
upon Isaiah to express the need our generation has for this searching inquiry 
of the relation of God to man in history. She writes: “For man is now con- 
fronted with his burden and his greatness: ‘He calleth to me, Watchman, what 
of the night? Watchman, what of the night?’ Perhaps the anguish in the 
human soul may be assuaged by the answer, by the assimilation of the person 
in God: ‘The morning cometh, and also the night: if ye will inquire, inquire 
ye: return, come.’ ” 

Professor Dawson in all the work of his lifetime has faithfully labored to 
enhance our understanding of the sacred meaning of man’s historical experi- 
ence. His past achievement made him an excellent choice as the initiator of 
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this series. His slim volume is, however, a disappointment. Once again, he 
describes with astonishing economy, and often beauty, the history of Chris- 
tianity and the Church. And he does succeed in establishing the historical 
relevance of Christianity to the great periods of past history. He fails, how- 
ever, to penetrate successfully the reality of modern society and the modern 
human condition. 

His failure is especially evident in his approach to the problem of modern 
totalitarianism. He believes that our world will increasingly become a uni- 
versal society of constraint. Given this reality and destiny, he insists that Chris- 
tianity’s success in penetrating previous political orders can be repeated in a 
totalitarian future. He reasserts the dreadful and unexamined premise that: 
“In politics Christianity can accommodate itself to any system of government 
and can survive under the most severe forms of despotism and autocracy.” 
How sad is the naiveté expressed here with such confidence! What political 
system in our world is not also a political economy? What totalitarian order 
is not also an idolatry? What totalitarian system can permit the working 
of the Word of God? 

Few historians of Christianity have inspired us more than has Christopher 
Dawson. Yet in this volume he appears, and will certainly so appear to the 
non-Christian reader, as the curator of a museum of Christian antiquity. He 
is a perfect guardian of the past employing great imagination, skill and love 
in the arrangement of his exhibits. He is a gracious but at the same time 
a nervous protector of his treasures. He does not permit his visitors to han- 


dle and inspect with critical eye the prizes in his keep. Paradoxically, he 
seems reluctant to allow his visitors to leave as the dusk falls. He is unwilling 
to have them enter into the task of the night and the work of the morrow. 


Loyola University, Chicago. Epwarp T. GARGAN. 


Tue Ipea or CatHo.icism. An Introduction to the Thought and Worship 
of the Church. Edited by Walter J. Burghardt, $.J., and William F. Lynch, 
S.J. New York: Meridian Books, Inc., 1960. Pp. 479. $6.00. 


This book represents one of the truly original ideas in recent Catholic pub- 
lishing. The first part is a sampling of eminent theologians from Newman to 
Congar. Though each has his personal aim and style, the editors set him into 
a theological mosaic which not only presents a total picture of the Catholic 
faith but draws attention to those features which make it distinctive. The 
second part consists of documents which both reveal the life of the Church 
and nourish it: the more important Creeds, the words of the Mass and sacra- 
ments, traditional prayers, selections from such classics as the Rule of St. 
Benedict, the Imitation of Christ, the Introduction to the Devout Life, and 
finally some excerpts from papal encyclicals on the urgent questions of our 
time. 

The selections in both parts are a tribute to the good taste of the editors 
and their competence as theologians. I must admit that Haring’s treatment 
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of “The Master Ideal of Christian Morality” caused me a certain discomfort. 
Such expressions as “Hence every moral situation involves obligation” require 
so many qualifications that this particular selection struck me as neither help- 
ful for inquirers nor typically Catholic. 

Other indications of the editors’ competence are their own essays, which 
seem quite at home, even in such distinguished company, and the unobtrusive 
way in which they utilize the latest work of Scripture scholars. Indications 
of this are their translation of the angels’ song, “Glory to God in high heaven 
and peace on earth to men that are God’s friends” and Father Fitzmyer’s ver- 
sion of the difficult Christological hymn in Phil. 2:5. : 

The translations they have selected are usually of high quality. Their own 
style in the introductory essays has an aura of poetry which seems quite apt 
for a book which is trying to evoke a religious experience. 

It is not a book for the general public. Suhard and Newman are strong 
meat, and I fear that the very brilliance of Father Burghardt’s essay on Mary 
as a type of the Church would disconcert even a scholarly non-Catholic unless 
he had some previous experience of this Platonistic method so typical of the 
Fathers. But the Catholic will find it a joy to see his Church so well presented, 
the non-Catholic will at least be impressed, and the educated man who sam- 
ples this book reflectively from time to time will find it a rewarding experi- 
ence. 


Wheeling College. Joseru E. Kerns, S.J. 


Tue CatHoxic Dimension 1n HicHer Epucation. By Justus George Lawler. 
Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1959. Pp. xxviii, 302. $3.95. 


Any valid measurement of dimension demands an exact instrument and 
a skilled hand. With precise principles of evaluation and with the competency 
of craftsmanship, Professor Lawler tabulates his sights in a compact analysis 


which is at once provocative, scholarly, and profound. 

Dr. Lawler would lengthen the operational scope of Catholic education by 
a recognition of the layman’s intrinsic role: for, he says, it is the lay teacher 
who acts as a bridge or mediator between the body of religious and clerics, 
who are to teach, and the vast lay population, who are to be taught. He pro- 
poses as examples of this synthetic dynamism the areas of contemporary 
literature, or the social sciences, wherein the layman through the exigencies 
of his own life is more than vicariously equipped to communicate the deep 
urgency of a true interpretation. 

On the American scene where almost all of Catholic education was, both 
in its origins and subsequently, under the aegis of the clergy and religious 
communities, its breadth is parallel with the spiritual energy of the semi- 
naries and congregations. Assuming what he calls the right of the “Church- 
taught” to represent opinion, Dr. Lawler comments on observable abuses of 
the religious life as causes of the undermining of serious educational achieve- 
ment. In this regard, the reviewer regrets only the comparatively brief men- 
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tion in the Preface by Father Leo Ward of the Sister Formation Movement; 
in its long-range planning and its coordinated balancing of the spiritual and 
intellectual life of Sisters, this movement answers many of the present text’s 
very objections, 

The author further observes that depth and height are conspicuously absent 
from contemporary Catholic higher education. Multiplicity of aims and ends 
has leveled teaching to the superficial. To offset the solely analytic, dissective 
methods—which ought to be preliminary but not ultimate in their utility for 
“Doing the Truth” (Chapter IV)—he proposes the essentially synoptic char- 
acter of the teacher. In the other direction, the height of a Catholic apos- 
tolate of scholarship (Chapter V) is to be found precisely in a sacramental- 
ized and spiritualized life of the intellect, “. . . a genuine understanding of 
reality as it is in itself, for only by this means can it truly be configured to 
the intelligence, and thus configured to Christ” (p. 153). 

Dr. Lawler imposes upon these preliminary dimensions the further factor 
of time, relating historical eras to the contemporary educational scene. While 
he does not argue the validity of medieval Scholasticism, he deplores the 
usages of educators who have favored an attitude and spirit of education 
primarily metaphysical and rationalist to the exclusion of all others. French 
spirituality of the seventeenth century is held responsible for a narrow re- 
ligiosity, negating the concept of corporate worship and the holiness of all 
creation, including the holiness of the intellectual life. 

Furthermore, nineteenth-century political, historical, and sociological real- 
ities inevitably affected Catholic education in its period of germinal growth. 
These three elements, operating within the institutions of higher education 
staffed by clergy and religious, produced a stultifying effect and inhibited 
the vitalized adaptation to contemporary needs of the educational mission 
originally perceived by religious founders. 

Positively pervading the entire essay is Dr. Lawler’s conviction of the 
Catholic dimension in higher education: a “Catholic ethos,” or intellectual 
demeanor, derived from the consciousness of one’s redeemed character, an 
intellectual comportment urging scholar and teacher alike to a unique pur- 
suit of truth which the non-Catholic cannot imitate (pp. 258ff.). Such a 
dimension implies a “commitment to examine afresh in each age the relation 
of Christ and His teachings to the world” (viii), thus to accept the total 
responsibility of the Christian vocation to truth. 

While objections may be posited against some assertions, readers must 
admire Dr. Lawler’s unique contribution to the continuing self-study of 
Catholic higher education. 

College of the Holy Names. SisTER Marian Leona. 


THe THoucnt or Reinnoip Niesunr. By Gordon Harland. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. xvii, 298. $6.00. 


The major stumbling block to interfaith dialogue—as anyone knows who 
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has participated in such attempts—is the lack of mutual understanding on 
the part of the participants. This of course can be solved only by the hard 
labor of study in depth of the viewpoint of the other. Practically speaking, 
such study is impossible for all but the specialists without the aid of clear 
summaries of the thought of the formative scholars of the various religious 
positions. Dr. Harland’s book is both an excellent model for all such efforts 
and a major contribution itself in its readable presentation of the thought 
of one of the most influential of Protestant theologians. 

What strikes the Catholic reader immediately is the completely theological 
orientation of Niebuhr’s synthesis. It is not from a philosophical concept 
of man that he builds his ethic; but biblical man, sinful, yet under the ob- 
ligation to motivate himself according to the norm of unselfish, sacrificing 
love, is the exemplar of what man should be. The Cross, and no philosophy, 
shows the true way for man. The norm then for action, the ultimate princi- 
ple of morality is charity, the agape of the New Testament. 

But one cannot stop with charity as the ideal, one must deal in social situa- 
tions where the rule of justice must prevail. Niebuhr rejects a natural law 
basis for justice, and views justice as the structured application of charity 
in concrete human relationships. A just order is an order in which charity is 
the norm for formulations that achieve the end of charity. Man’s sinfulness 
requires such regulations. But how is one to judge which formulation fulfills 
the attainable ideal of charity? Niebuhr finds the proximate norm in a bal- 
ancing of power so that equality and freedom are obtained. Equality and 
freedom are the regulative principles of justice, and are also signs of the 
existence of justice. The basis for determining the proper balance of power 
is a pragmatism motivated by charity, and taking into consideration changing 
situations. This relationship of love and justice is the basis of all of Niebuhr’s 
social philosophy. 

In practice, this social philosophy, because of its judicious blend of char- 
ity and a strong sense of man’s sinfulness, results in a realistic solution of 
problems. Niebuhr is impatient of endless moralizing and works energetically 
for the realizable. Most readers will find his conclusions impressively per- 
tinent, even when there must be disagreement about his principles. This realis- 
tic approach to social problems has given Niebuhr an influence on the framers 
of policy that is unmatched by any American Catholic theologian. Dr. Har- 
land points out the effect of his work on such men as Hans Morgenthau, 
George Kennan, and Adlai Stevenson. 

One might wish that the author had developed more thoroughly Niebuhr’s 
theology, particularly the relationship of nature and grace, and his Christol- 
ogy which was passed over because of lack of space. In general it would be 
difficult to put together Niebuhr’s creed from this book, since so much space 
has been given to his social philosophy. One would like to know more too 
about Niebuhr’s philosophical influences. But one can hardly criticize a 
book which covers so thoroughly a prolific writer’s ethic, in its principles, 
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and its applications to a wide area of topics, including Communism, foreign 
policy, world government, labor unions, the morality of war and peace. The 
generally balanced treatment of Niebuhr’s critics is marred occasionally by a 
kind of shocked plaintiveness at their disagreement and rather short shrift to 
their arguments. These, however, are small faults in a book which gives us 
an intelligible, well-documented summary of the thought of Reinhold Niebuhr, 
surely one of the most stimulating of contemporary religious writers. 
The Creighton University. Joun M. GinsterBiuM, S.J. 


Curist 1N Russia. The History, Tradition, and the Life of the Russian 
Church. By Helene Iswolsky. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1960. Pp. x, 213. $3.95. 


The author of this book has become over the years one of America’s 
favorite Russian Catholics. In her youth Miss Iswolsky followed the path 
marked out by the Russian philosopher, Vladimir Solovyov, which led her to 
the profession of the integral faith of Rome. Her wide knowledge and deep 
love of both the Church and the Russian people have been the motivating 
forces of her efforts to achieve a better understanding between them. She 
has been in the forefront of the irenic apostolate. To this end she has worked 
tirelessly, lecturing in many cities of the United States and Canada, teaching 
the Russian language and Russian literature in American colleges and uni- 
versities, contributing numerous articles to journals, and writing books. 
The present-day Catholic awareness of the separated Churches of the East is 
due in a large measure to her labors. 

Her present book, somewhat reminiscent of an earlier one, The Soul of 
Russia, again reveals her as a master of the irenic method. While recognizing 
grievous faults on the part of both the Western and Eastern protagonists in 
the rivalry which led to the Great Schism, she prefers to explain the historical 
reasons for these differences and to emphasize the points of agreement. The 
principal merit of the book, then, is her sympathetic treatment of complex 
human problems. 

The first part of the book is a survey of the history of Christianity in 
Russia which begins with the emergence of the Eastern Slavs as a state in 
the ninth century and the subsequent baptism of the Grand Prince Vladimir 
of Kiev and his people in 988. The close bond of cooperation between Princes 
and the monasteries, the centers of learning in this early period, brought 
about not only the rapid transformation of the people into Christians, but 
also contributed to the production of a highly significant culture and litera- 
ture. The role of the Church during the Mongolian Invasion of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, which retarded the internal development of the 
Russian state, was to be the only cohesive factor in holding the various and 
frequently feuding principalities together in a common bond of religion. 
The rise of Moscow as the center of resistance led to the defeat of the Tartars. 
The fall of Constantinople placed the newborn Muscovite state in the his- 
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torical position of defender of the Orthodox religion. Here we find evidences 
of that Caesaropapism which, while satisfying national pride, hindered the 
closing of the gap between the Eastern and Western Churches. The doctrine 
of the “Third Rome,” which is in reality a political ideology rather than a 
theological fact, received its clear enunciation in the early sixteenth century. 
This doctrine was the seedbed from which the nineteenth-century school of 
Slavophiles would grow, but not unopposed by an equally formidable array 
of Westernizers. Meanwhile, the Time of the Troubles when control of the 
Russian state almost fell to the Poles, and the schism of the Old Believers, 
proved that both foreign and internal enmities could be resolved successfully. 
The attempt of the Croatian priest, Yury Krizhanitch, to establish a confed- 
eration of Slavic states in union with Rome contrasts vividly with the per- 
sistent struggle of the Archpriest Avvakum to resist all change whatsoever. 

Peter the Great “decapitated” the Church by establishing the Holy Synod 
in place of the Patriarch as chief ecclesiastical ruler, thereby handcuffing the 
Church to the Tsar who was in reality the state. Still the monasteries con- 
tinued to produce men of learning and piety. The final collapse of the Church 
under Communist blows and its pacification during World War II are the 
final episodes that bring the reader up to the present. Throughout this first 
part Miss Iswolsky stresses the internal and contemplative elements that per- 
sist in influencing the Russian soul. 

The second part of the book is a more interesting account of the piety of 
the Russian people. Their kenotic outlook on union with God and their 
reverence for meekness in their saints illustrate Russian generosity. The 
Liturgy, great feasts, ikons, the Divine Office are all vital components in 
the Russian expression of religion. The life of the monk and the life of the 
secular priest complement each other. The book concludes with an en- 
lightening exposition of the hesychastic method of prayer. 

One would like to heap praise on Miss Iswolsky’s work, but unfortunately 


many reservations must be made as to its historical accuracy. Legends are 
sometimes given the same credence as facts. Her terminology is often impre- 
cise. Her interpretations tend to be too facile. A scholar can find much that 
will irritate him in this book, but the less erudite reader may forgive or 
overlook its defects out of consideration for its genuine warmth and sympathy. 
Fordham University. WituiaM J. McBrearrty, S.J. 


Arter Nine Hunprep Years. The Background of the Schism Between the 
Eastern and Western Churches. By Yves Congar, O.P. New York: Ford- 
ham University Press, 1959. Pp. ix, 150. $4.50. 

This book is a brilliant survey of the tragic division between Latin and 

Orthodox Christianity. It is a rapid but penetrating sketch of the political, 

cultural and ecclesiological factors which contributed to the permanent 


estrangement. 
The word “estrangement” is the motif of the book. Father Congar’s thesis 
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is that the growing separation of hearts was the real cause of the final break, 
that it started as early as the Council of Sardica in 342 a.p. but that it 
did not become definite until after the Council of Florence when the schism 
was accepted as permanent and, so to speak, wanted. He points out, for 
instance, that the reasons given for the separation have differed over the 
centuries and that the one which was once judged insurmountable, the 
Filioque, is now considered on both sides to be no obstacle. 

The notes accompanying the text provide a valuable bibliography for fur- 
ther study of the many topics which are briefly treated. 

This book is for every Catholic who is concerned about reunion with our 
separated Orthodox brethren. In his final pages Father Congar emphasizes 
that refusal to accept the estrangement is the first step toward reunion, The 
next is the exercise of respectful intercourse and fraternal collaboration at 
the grass roots. 

Le Moyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. James Carmopy, S.J. 


HISTORY, POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1759-1766. By Bernhard Knollenberg. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1960. Pp. 486. $8.50. 


A revolution is no easy thing to explain, least of all the American Revolu- 


tion. How could it happen that colonies long joined to the mother country 
by innumerable political, economic, and cultural ties could at length declare 
their complete independence and then fight a long war to establish in fact 
what they had proclaimed in principle? Mr. Knollenberg takes a fresh look 
at the problem and presents his findings in this well-written volume. His book, 
he says, is “the outgrowth of an effort to discover why the principal British 
colonies in North America were on the point of rebellion in 1765-1766, ten 
years before the outbreak of the American Revolution.” He concludes that 
the Stamp Act, which caused the first concerted opposition to British policy 
toward the colonies, had been preceded by a series of measures from 1759 
to 1764, which provoked the colonists, and, persisting even after the repeal 
of the Stamp Act in 1766, contributed to the mounting discontent which led 
to the Revolution. These causes of colonial discontent and apprehension are 
the body of his study, each one neatly wrapped up in a brief chapter, which 
includes the British background of the measure as well as the colonial reaction. 
The author in his research in colonial letters found little support for the 
view that the colonies had long been moving toward a break with England. 
It was, he argues, only the concentration of provocative measures from 1759 
to 1765 that caused the colonies to fear that the British government was on the 
way toward depriving them of the self-government in internal affairs that they 
had so long enjoyed. It was the cumulative effect of the acts coming in quick 
succession that suddenly brought the colonists to the “brink of revolution.” 
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The first item in the author’s catalog of British misdeeds was the disallow- 
ance by the Privy Council in 1759 of an act of the Virginia legislature, which 
was accompanied by an order that no act could be repealed or amended 
without a clause suspending operation of the new law until approved in Eng- 
land. This blow at self-government in Virginia fell soon afterward also on 
Massachusetts and South Carolina, and was followed shortly by the issuance 
of general writs of assistance in Massachusetts in 1761, an order in the same 
year forbidding the governors of royal colonies from issuing judicial com- 
missions not revocable at the King’s pleasure, the attempts of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to promote the Church of England in the colonies, a movement 
to enforce earlier acts of Parliament restricting colonial trade, the dispatch 
of British warships to America to support the customs officers, the prohibition 
against cutting white pine trees in the colonies, the act of 1764 which placed 
new restrictions on trade and sought to collect revenue from the colonies for 
their defense, the failure of the army to protect the colonial frontiers from 
Indian uprisings, and finally the Stamp Act of 1765. 

The evidences of extensive and careful research in the book are almost over- 
whelming. Slightly more than half the volume is devoted to the text itself; 
the remainder comprises appendixes, footnotes, bibliography, and index. From 
vast resources the author has distilled his story skillfully and presented it with 
remarkable conciseness and clarity. His well-chosen quotations are an excel- 
lent sampling of colonial opinion. Yet I am not convinced that Mr. Knollen- 
berg has found the “origin of the American Revolution,” as his title suggests. 
The effects of the measures he describes could lead to revolution only in cir- 
cumstances where basic divergence was already under way. The provocative 
seeds were indeed necessary, but they had to fall upon fertile ground. The 
book gives us little of this background, and though the reader may well agree 
that the events narrated here were important steps toward revolution, he must 
still ask himself what was their relative significance in the total complex 
of forces leading to the Revolution. They do not seem to me to bear quite the 
weight Mr. Knollenberg assigns them. 

The author, however, presents an able and convenient account of the events 
he has selected. This book, with a succeeding volume (1766-1775) promised 
in a footnote, will enable us to understand better the immediate causes of our 
Revolution. 

Marquette University. Francis Paut Prucna, S.J. 


THe PowiticaL Reason or Epmunp Burke. By Francis P. Canavan, S.J. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1960. Pp. xvi, 222. $5.00. 


The recent revival of interest in Edmund Burke has stimulated the pro- 
duction of a stream of Burkeana. Some of these works are no more than an- 
notated collections of neglected texts and letters and are of primarily his- 
torical interest. Others seek to indicate the relevance of Burke’s political 
thought to our current discontents. 
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Father Canavan’s book belongs to this latter category, and is by far the 
best of its kind. Written and published under the auspices of the Lilly Foun- 
dation Research Program in Christianity and Politics at Duke University, 
the book presents Burke as a Christian political philosopher and, like Pro- 
fessor Stanlis’ recent Edmund Burke and the Natural Law, insists that, con- 
trary to widely held opinion, Burke was not a relativist, but “presents a way 
of thinking and a mode of reasoning about politics and its problems which 
makes it possible to approach them rationally, while avoiding both unprinci- 
pled expediency and doctrinaire idealism.” 

Father Canavan’s book, however, is more balanced and less polemic than 
previous similar endeavors. He does not push the argument as to the scholas- 
tic origins of Burke’s political ideas beyond the point to which the evidence 
takes it; he also offers some new if essentially circumstantial evidence in sup- 
port of his views. He is as convincing as the nature of the Burkean works 
permits in arguing that Burke’s Humean aesthetic theories are unrelated to 
his moral theories, though he does admit that Burke was not sufficiently 
aware of the primacy of the speculative over the practical reason. 

Nonetheless the central problem for any partisan of Burke still remains: 
admitted that reason is paramount in Burke’s thinking, is what Father Cana- 
van calls Burke’s “principled pragmatism” any better than the garden variety 
kind? Father Canavan raises all the questions which can be asked of Burke 
impartially and judiciously but cannot really find a Burkean answer to them. 
Burke did indeed believe that some principles are more universal than others, 
but on what basis does one decide which principle applies in a given case 
and how to apply it? It gets us nowhere to agree with Burke that expediency 
or welfare is the standard of political right unless we already have a concept 
of the good which enables us to judge what is expedient and beneficial. This 
is the logical rock on which any pragmatic ethics founders. 

Similarly if right is natural but its particular content is contingent, what 
determines its specificity? When natural rights are particularized who 
determines the convention regarding, say, slavery — Calhoun or Lincoln? 
Burke’s answer is to choose the first-made decision, and by prescription to 
identify the past actions of men with God’s Providence and to hold them good. 
But to do this makes change morally impossible. If change is permissible 
any particular change must be judged on its merits and therefore necessarily 
by a standard other than the good or evil of change per se. Father Canavan 
admits that although Burke recognized the possibility of change in principle 
he could never really accept it in practice. He obviously did not believe that 
Providence could be counted on to operate in the future as in the past. It is 
ironic that Burke’s philosophy should fail to pass its own pragmatic test, since 
Burke was unable to foresee and adjust to the necessity for parliamentary 
reform if England was to be spared the disorder of the continent which he 
so deplored. 


But to criticize Burke for his failures is not enough. There is wisdom in 
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his insistence on the practical as against a priori speculation, and many 
American and Italian theorists on church-state relations could read him with 
profit. Prudence is, as Burke holds, the great political virtue. But Prudence 
is, after all, what intelligent and good men do. We need to learn, therefore, 
how to form politically intelligent and good men, who can operate in a demo- 
cratic society. Burke, who did not believe in democracy, cannot be of much 


help to us here, 
St. Mary’s College of California. Victor C. FERKIsS. 


GOVERNMENT, Law AND CourTs IN THE SovieT UNION AND EASTERN EuROPE. 
Edited by Vladimir Gsovski and Kazimierz Grzybowski. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1960. Volume I: Pp. xxxii, 917. Volume II: Pp. xv, 921- 
2067. $30.00. 


From his crowded corner in Washington’s Library of Congress, Professor 
Gsovski has for more than two decades handed down expert interpretations 
of Soviet law. His two-volume Soviet Civil Law continues to be quoted by 
all writers on Russian law as a matter of ritual. Now Gsovski unveils an- 
other monumental work that cannot be easily disregarded, not only because 
of its size and scope, but also because of its importance. 

With the assistance of Kazimierz Grzybowski and a team of twenty-eight 
specialists in Eastern European law who have received their legal training 
in their native countries, Gsovski presents the first survey in English of the 
legal systems of the Soviet Union, Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and the Baltic States, Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania. 

The work is divided into seven parts. Part One deals with the origin and 
specific features of the present regime in each country. Parts Two to Seven 
cover individual branches of law, such as judicial procedure; substantive 
criminal law; civil law; worker and factory; and land and peasant. Each 
part treats a topic in its relationship first to the Soviet Union and then to 
each of the other countries covered. The 67-page bibliography covers more 
than 1,000 items. 

Gsovski and his: associates have performed a double service for students 
of the Communist system. First, by collating, digesting, classifying and evalu- 
ating the voluminous and not easily accessible material they have forged a 
research tool of great value. Although the authors are thoroughly familiar 
with Western literature on the subject, they rely primarily on laws and de- 
crees, court decisions, administrative practices and procedures, and au- 
thoritative statements by writers within the Soviet orbit. Quotations from 
Western auth>rities are held down to a minimum. The authors concentrate al- 
most exclusively on those branches of law which deal more directly with the 
rights of the individual and the protection of these rights. Within these lim- 
its the chapters on criminal law are certainly the most interesting and com- 


plete. 
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Secondly, the research team of the Library of Congress breaks virgin 
ground in the new field of comparative Communism. Apart from Zbigniew 
Brzezinski’s The Soviet Bloc which also appeared in 1960 but which was of 
a more general nature, this is the first systematic attempt to study the inter- 
play of the traditional “bourgeois” patterns in Eastern European countries 
and the pressures for adoption of Soviet patterns. The authors show how in 
each country the introduction of Soviet law transformed the existing legal 
system without completely obliterating it. The resulting amalgam is con- 
trasted by the authors with that obtained in the other countries of the Soviet 
bloc. In the end we find a rather disconcerting variety of “Socialist legalities” 
—deviations from the Soviet prototype—offering a rich field of interest to 
the student of comparative government. But as a comparative study between 
Western and Soviet-type law the work is less successful, even in the sections 
dealing with “continuity of law.” 

Despite the size of the work, it is in no way “final”; nor was it the inten- 
tion of the editors to present a “final” study. It should be kept in mind that 
the individual reports were prepared at a time when the post-Stalin reforms 
began to challenge many familiar features of the Soviet legal system. These 
reforms are still going on. However, even if individual sections of the work 
should gradually become obsolete, the work itself will retain its value and 
importance both as a source book and as a record of the Sovietization of East- 
ern Europe. 

It is unfortunate but unavoidable that the high purchase price set by the 
publishers should automatically reduce the circle of potential readers who 
were planning to acquire the two-volume omnibus for their own shelves, 


Fordham University. Serce L. Levitsky. 
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